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Goents of the Geek. 


“War,” said Major-General Davidson in Monday’s 
debate on the Army Estimates, “is a most disgusting, 
barbarous, and preposterous state of affairs.’’ To Mr. 
Churchill it appears to be a delightful occupation. In 
any case, he is already up and doing, preparing for the 
next. Disregarding the Fourteen Points, the League of 
Nations, and the threat of insolvency, and stripping 
himself of every rag of Liberalism he has ever worn, the 
War Secretary made the most Jingo speech in support of 
the most indefensible Estimates ever presented to Parlia- 
ment. The total for which he asked was for nearly a 
million men—no precise statement as to numbers was 
really forthcoming—and 440 millions of money, reduced 





Germany. The points of his speech were as follows: (1) 
The Armies of Occupation are to be conscript armies 
(breach of the Prime Minister’s pledge on conscription) ; 
(2) There must be no reversion to the “ slender ”’ 
our pre-war armies (breach of No. 3 of the Fourteen 
Points) ; (3) They are to be provided with a new class of 


staff officer, drawn from the pick of the land, air, and | 


sea forces, which are to be carried to the highest point 
of development (Ditto) ; (4) The Russian expeditions are 
obviously to be continued (breach of No. 6 of 
the Fourteen Points); (5) ‘‘ Real securities’’ for 
the peace are to be preferred to the moral 


9? 


securities to be attained through the League (breach of | 


the Wilson terms, in letter and spirit). Sir Donald 
Maclean calculated that our commitments in Russia had 
already cost us a hundred million pounds, every farthing 
of which is improperly expended, and every soldier killed 
without due warrant. If there is any stuff left in Scottish 
Liberalism, a meeting of protest against these estimates 
and this speech will be called in Dundee, and Mr. 
Churchill asked to resign. 
* * * 

Tue Civil Service Estimates are no better than the 
military ones. The vote on account was for the modest 
sum of £210,310,000, and the gross total which the 
Government ask for will be £495,000,000. The Govern- 
ment seem quite pleased that they have somewhat reduced 
the prodigal flow, but as they are shaping for a budget 
of about £1,200,000,000, they may moderate their 
transports. Sir Donald Maclean declared that we were 
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| to vindicate the 


scale of | 


‘matter of weeks and months, not days. 





heading for bankruptcy, and demanded a committee of 
inquiry. If the Opposition concentrates and forces this 
issue, it cannot be denied. The one good feature of the 


| debate is that the Government are beginning to take 


in sail over indemnities. Shall we get more by a 


| composition with Germany or by making her bankrupt? 


asked Mr. Bonar Law. He should have addressed his 
question to the Prime Minister, and asked it during the 
General Election. 

* * . 

Mr. Witson has again sailed for Europe, after an 
impassioned appeal to public opinion against the pro- 
vincialism of the Lodge faction in the Republican 
Party and a declaration in effect’ that America’s 
honor pledged her to stand by the League of Nations, 
threatened ‘‘rights of man,’ 
and not take her hand from the plough in a still 
untilled field. In this campaign he has had some success, 
for he has detached Mr. Taft from the Lodge party, and 


| the'two men stood together on the platform in New York. 


But Mr. Lodge has got more than one-third of the new 
Senate to refuse to ratify a treaty embodying the present 
draft of the League, and two resolutions which he has 
proposed and may carry attack the draft and suggest the 


| postponement of any League till after the conclusion of 
peace. War, therefore, is declared, but the Republicans 


are divided and do not all adopt Mr. Lodge’s stolid 


| conservatism, and American idealism will probably win. 


But Mr. Wilson will have to satisfy its intelligence as 
well as its heart. And this,is what the unfortunate draft 


7 | fails to do. 
by some vague (and false) promises of recovery from | 


* * x 

THE criminal inaction of the Allies in neglecting to 
supply Central Europe will inevitably be visited upon 
their heads. Sir John Beale’s interview in the “Times ” 
affords an obvious confirmation of the report that the 
Supreme Economic Council has protested to the Council 
of Ten. But his emphasis on the shortage of tonnage, 
and his appeal to America to provide it (urgently neces- 
sary as these things are) tend to show that a 
catastrophe is inevitable. Sir John Beale rightly says 
that now the situation has become so critical that even 
an infinitesimal delay will allow the conditions in Central 
Europe to become such that the distribution of any 
subsequent food supplies will become impossible. The 
production of new tonnage, as everyone knows, is a 
If the supply of 
Central Europe depends on the creation of new tonnage, 
we shall have to fold our hands and wait for the coming 
famine and chaos, which will not fail in the last resort 
to involve ourselves also. 

* x * 

But Sir John Beale’s lips are sealed. He cannot 
speak the whole truth. He knows that the German 
tonnage is lying idle in German harbors, mainly because 
the Allies can reach no agreement on the point whether 
they shall grant Germany a credit with which she can 
pay for the food that the Allies may supply. What 
dreadful stupidity is this! And now it is announced that 
Marshal Foch has sent a telegram to the German 
Armistice Commission demanding the immediate delivery 


of the German merchant fleet, “ without regard to the 
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food supply.” The blindness which inspires such a 
demand in such terms is shocking. No doubt we shall be 
told that the fleet is to be used to supply Germany. But 
why, in Heaven’s name, should the representative of 
the Allies be allowed to tell Germany that her fleet is not 
to be used to send her food? If it were the deliberate 
purpose of the Allies to drive Germany not merely to 
famine but to desperation, they could not choose a 
shorter way to such an end. 
. . * 

WE will not presume to inquire who are the moving 
spirits in this tragedy. It is of a piece with the steady 
degeneration of the Allies. Characteristic is the fact 
that the “ Temps’’ praises the first “ Times’’ leader 
under the new régime of Mr. Steed as “ very judicious.” 
That sinister approval is writ large over the Paris reports 
of the week. We now hear of nothing but the peculiar 
claims of France. The Saar Valley has long since gone 
by the board. Now we are concerned with “ all sorts of 
measures ’’ to prevent Germany from forming an army, 
incorporating German Austria (which is according to the 
French plan to be neutralised like the left bank of the 
Rhine), and maintaining any direct connection with 
Kast Prussia. Apparently the whole object of the Peace 
Conference is to decide which to do first, to peg her out 
or to dismember her. No wonder that, as the editor of 
the “ Times ’’ now tells us, France looks no longer upon 
the League of Nations as a vague dream, but as a real 
potentiality of “ peace.’ 

* * * 

Tue French financial claims are of the same kind. 
M. Dubois, in the name of the French Budget Commis- 
sion, estimates the damage done to French civilian 
property at 65 milliards of francs. M. Charles Gide 
throws some valuable light on this claim. The damage 
done to dwelling houses is put at 20 milliards of francs. 
Gide points out that this figure is more than a third of 
the estimated value of all the dwelling houses in France. 
Yet the Germans at no time occupied more than 4 per 
cent. of France, and even within the occupied territory 
they certainly did not destroy more than one-tenth of the 
dwelling houses. The most important towns, such as 
Lille, remained intact. From which M. Gide concludes 
that if the French claim on this account were reduced to 
a fourth of its present amount, it would still do a great 
deal more than meet the case. For this piece of honesty 
M. Gide is pilloried as a pro-German by a new French 
paper which calls itself, characteristically enough, ‘‘ La 


Démocratie Nouvelle.’’ 
* * * 


MEANWHILE the situation in Germany goes steadily 
from bad to worse. Weimar and the Assembly have been 
completely cut off from the rest of Germany by various 
insurrectionary bands, and the function of the Govern- 
ment seems in the main reduced to that of sending puni- 


tive expeditions in a spasmodic effort to restore its. 


authority. It has won, for example, an easy victory over 
the Spartacists in Dusseldorf, where the extremists never 
had a majority of the population on their side; but in 
the case of Halle, vital for maintaining communications 
between Berlin and Weimar, no occupation by Noske’s 
troops is likely to endure, because Halle has since the 
beginning of the war been a stronghold of the 
Independent Socialists. A fresh Congress of Soviets has 
been summoned to meet in Berlin on March 24th, and 
there is no doubt that owi1.g to the landslide to the Left, 
long prepared by Noske’s attempt at drastic government 
and precipitated by the assassination of Eisner, it will 
furnish the Independents with a strong majority, which, 
even if it is.dissuaded by the moderate leaders from 
attempting to set up a complete Soviet Government, will 
insist on a solely Socjalist Ministry, 





Bur it is possible that the Cabinet crisis will 
come before this. The Majority Socialists are already 
compelled to bow before the coming storm, and to intro- 
duce sweeping measures of socialisation which the Demo- 
cratic and Centrum members of the present Government 
cannot agree to. The socialisation of the mines has 
already been hurriedly introduced by the Cabinet. But 


these measures may be too late. The movement 
to the Left has become too powerful to be 
checked by any eleventh-hour legislation. The 


Majority Socialist leaders are discredited among the 
Socialist!) rank and file on account of their alliance 
with the bourgeoisie. Had the Weimar Govern- 
ment been immediately recognised by the Allies, and 
supplies hurried into Germany on the express condition 
that internal order was maintained in order to secure 
their distribution, it might have been possible to maintain 
the Coalition. Now all the evidence goes to show that 
the psychological moment—it was long enough, in all 
conscience—has been missed. It is not the Germans who 
are to blame, it is the Allies. And in the long run the 
Allies will have to bear the consequences. 
* * * 

Tue early sittings of the Coal Commission have been 
deeply interesting, and even at times sensational. 
Already, the wisdom of the miners in picking their side 
from among the ablest of the Labor “intellectuals,” as 
well as from among themselves, has been amply justified. 
Mr. Smillie and Mr. Webb have so far divided the honors 
of the proceedings between them, and there is clearly 
no danger that the miners’ side of the Commission will 
be outmancuvred. Mr. Smillie, in particular, has an 
embarrassing and unconventional way with witnesses, 
and does not scruple to push a point home. For 
instance, Mr. Lee, of the Coal Mines Department of the 
Board of Trade, made a number of imprudent and unsub- 
stantiated assertions about the danger of American com- 
petition. Mr. Smillie soon brought him to book and 
compelled him to modify his statements. Then followed 
an enlightening dialogue. Mr. Smillie asked whether the 
Board of Trade drew its alarmist statements about 
American competition from the newspapers, or the 
newspapers from the Board of Trade. “If the papers 
ask us for facts, we give them,’’ was Mr. Lee’s reply. 
“ Facts! ’’ said Mr. Smillie, “ Are they facts?’’ “ Perhaps 
I used the word ‘facts’ rather loosely,’’ confessed the 
witness. The public has a right to inquire into the 
meaning of this extraordinary dialogue. Does it mean 
that the Board of Trade is kindly supplying the news- 
papers with allegations likely to prejudice the miners’ 
claim; or, if not, what meaning is to be attached to it? 
In these days of Captain Guest’s proposed Propaganda 
Department, who knows whether each Ministry retains 
a special staff of journalistic experts for the supply of 
‘« facts ’’ favorable to the Government? 

* * * 

OruerR facts which have already emerged at the 
inquiry are sufficiently startling. For instance, when the 
Coal Controller granted the last 2s. 6d. per ton increase in 
the price of coal last June, he had no figures showing the 
cost of production later than the previous November. 
This half-crown, increase yielded £25,000,000, of which 
£10,000,000 went to the State and £15,000,000 to the 
coal-owners, something like £5,000,000 apparently as an 
extra subsidy to the more prosperous collieries. Again, 
the profits of the mining industry (not including distribu- 
tion) have risen from a pre-war average, taken over five 
years, of £13,000,000, and from a figure of £18,500,000 
in 1913 to £37,800,000 in 1916, £27,750,000 in 1917, 
and about £30,000,000 for 1918. During the last six 
months of 1918, the profits were at the rate of 
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£39,000,000 per annum. Yet another significant fact is 
that in Durham, where the miners have for years worked 
approximately the same hours as the whole of the miners 
are new demanding, the output per worker is larger than 
in South Wales, where the longer hours are worked. This 
does not by itself prove much, as output depends largely 
on the character of the seams and the method of 
working. But it should at least serve to make men 
cautious to quote figures of American output as a con- 
clusive argument proving the inefficiency of the workers 
in this country. 
* * * 

THE coal-owners have so far said little ; but perhaps 
their turn will come at a later stage of the inquiry. 
Meanwhile, enough has emerged from the evidence to 
show that Mr. George’s unfortunate speech in the House 
of Commons had no justification behind it. The expert 
evidence on which Mr. George relied was the same as that 
which the Commission has taken, and it is clear that the 
experts, apart from Mr. Dickinson, who stuck to facts 
and eschewed opinions, have not come well out of the 
inquiry. Sir Richard Redmayne, for instance, 
adinitted that the estimated reduction in output which 
would follow the concession of the six-hours’ day included 
an element of guesswork, and that no allowance had been 
made for re-organization or improvem:nt in efficiency—an 
admission which rules the whole estimate out of court. 
Again and again, Mr. Webb and others have scored 
heavily by pointing to economies admittedly obtainable 
under unified management and financial. control. 

* * * 

ParLIAMENT, like the people, is growing more and 
more sensitive about the control of food and food prices. 
The Government, having failed to cover up the business 
of its foreign purchases under the general powers of the 
Civil Contingencies Bill, had to meet this week a raking 
criticism from both sides of the House. Sir Donald 
Maclean, who unearthed the facts, pressed for early 
freedom from control, which would bring into our 
markets, at reasonable prices, the great supplies of wheat 
and meat held in America, Argentina, Australia, and in 
Government stocks in this country. The Food Controller, 
meeting this side of the attack, pleaded short tonnage in 
the case of the Australian wheat, and defended the high 
price of wheat on the ground of high guaranteed prices 
made in war-time, and of obligations to give the Allies a 
fair share of the cheaper wheat. Meat prices had fallen, 
and would soon fall a good deal more. More formidable 
to the Government, however, was the pressure from their 
rural friends against the pouring in of foreign foods so as 
to damage the market for our farmers. The Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture offered them some comfort, 
however, in suggesting that it was designed to extend the 
period of the Corn Production Act) and raise its 


guaranteed prices. 
* * * 


Tue Provisional National Joint Industrial Com- 
mittee (what names these bodies have!) appointed at 
last week’s Industrial Conference has lost no time in 
getting to work under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 
Munro. The thirty employers are dominated by Sir 
Allan Smith, of the Engineering and National 
Employers’ Federation, while Mr. Arthur Henderson is 
at the head of the Trade Union representatives. 
Neither side is fully representative, the Labor side 
especially being weakened by the absence of the Triple 
Alliance and the Engineers. However, the Committee 
seems to mean business, and in dividing itself into three 
sub-committees to deal respectively with wages and 
machinery of negotiation, hour legislation and a 
minimum wage, and unemployment, it has taken the 








only course possible if effective work is to be accom- 
plished in the short time available. There are at least 
three things that ought to emerge from the Committee 
—a general agreement in favor of an Eight Hour Act, a 
general scheme for the prevention of unemployment, and 
the maintenance of the unemployed, and above all, a 
scheme for a representative National Industrial Council. 
x * 


“L’Humanite’’ has published two documents of 
vital importance to an understanding of the situation in 
Russia. One of these is a long manifesto by the dele- 
gation of the Socialist Revolutionary Party ; the other a 
resolution of the Mensheviks, passed in January last. 
The Social Revolutionaries declare that the situation has 
essentially changed since the party adopted its pro- 
gramme of opposition to the Bolsheviks. A reactionary 
Government has been established in Siberia under the 
Dictatorship of Koltchak, and the former Allies of 
Russia, by supporting this Government, have declared 
war against the Russian Revolution. Accordingly, the 
delegation of the party calls upon its members to rally 
to the support of the Soviets, “ who, in this historic hour, 
are the only revolutionary power of the exploited classes.”’ 
The Menshevik revolution—the Mensheviks, be it remem- 
bered, are the Social Democrats of the Right—calls for 
an International Socialist Conference to unite the prole- 
tariat of the world against the attempt of the Allied 
Imperialism to introduce counter-revolutionary “ order ”’ 
into Russia by force of arms, and proclaims the necessity 
of establishing a united revolutionary front in Russia. 
The meaning of these documents is clear. Whether it was 
true or not that Allied intervention and support of the 
Koltchak-Dmikin movements were originally directed 
against the Russian revolution as such, it is true now. 
The revolutionary parties are solid against intervention. 

* * * 

WE observe that the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ answering our 
charge that to demand from Germany not only repara- 
tion but indemnity for the full cost of the war would 
amount to a breach of faith on the part of the Prime 
Minister, declares that no pledge of a_ restricted 
indemnity was ever made. It is quite true that the 
question of indemnities was not mentioned in Mr. 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, though it is implicitly con- 
tained in his five Conditions. But it appears both 
explicitly and implicitly in his Communication to Russia 
of June, 1917, in which he says :— 

“ No indemnities must be insisted on except those 
that constitute payment for manifest wrong done.” 

That is an unqualified repudiation of indemnities 
based on war costs. But it is no clearer than Mr. 
Lloyd George’s pledge on the same subject, given to the 
Trade Unionists on January 5th, 1918. In this speech 
the Prime Minister spoke as follows :— 

“The first requirement, always put forward by the 

British Government and their Allies, has been the com- 

plete restoration, political, territorial, and economic, 

of the independence of Belgium and such reparation as 
can be made for the devastation of its towns and pro- 
vinces. This is no demand for war indemnity, such as 
that imposed on France by Germany in 1871. It is not 
an attempt to shift the cost of warlike operations from one 
belligerent to another, which may or may not 
defensible.” 

In order to make his meaning still clearer, Mr. 
George goes on to use the limiting word ‘‘ reparation.”’ 
The statesman who made that speech, and who then 
proceeded to exact an indemnity on the basis of war 
costs would be guilty of precisely the breach of faith 
which we alleged. In speech Mr. George has already 
been guilty of that breach of faith. It remains to be 
seen whether he will carry it into action, 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE BETRAYAL. 
A wak has just been concluded in which over seven 
million men, the flower of the youth of the leading races 
of the world, have died violent and horrible deaths. The 


number of indirect victims—the men, women, and 
children who have perished of famine and disease— 
amounts, and will amount, to millions more. A calcula- 


tion, on the same monstrous scale, must be applied to 
the host of disabled and enfeebled folk on whom the light 


of day will never shine with its old lustre. Save 
America, every nation engaged in the - strife 
emerges from it bankrupt or impoverished, not 


merely for years, but for generations. And though 


the clash of arms has ceased, the lives of 
are still at stake, for by the act of one body of 
combatants, the civil population of the other has been 
pushed to the brink of starvation. Through this terrible 
ordeal, hope, on which man feeds, was just kept alive, 
and the spirit of the fratricidal contest sustained, by the 
solemn pledges of statesmen that the last of the great 
wars had been fought, and that henceforth society 
should he definitely and permanently organized for peace. 
At least the children of a martyred age were to be 
spared. Man, pushed to the edge of the pit, had learned 
There was to be no more conscription. The 
nations would in future concert their policies, the reign 
of equity, pre-eminent in the national state, would be 
extended to the international sphere, and a common rule 
of preventive law, based on mutual disarmament, would 


his lesson, 


give to civilised and Christian amen the chance of living 
their short earthly span in peace with each other. 

No sooner is the way of escape opened than it is 
vlosed. Read Mr. Churchill’s speech, and in its coarse 
realize 
He has 
no excuse for what’ he proposes to do to Europe, 
none. ‘““The greater part of 
Kurope and Asia,’’ he admits, “ are plunged in varying 
degrees of disaster and anarchy, and are faced by hunger, 
bankruptcy, and revolution.’’ Victors and vanquished 
are alike exhausted. Germany, in particular, is “ very 
near starvation,’ owing to our action in “ enforcing the 
blockade with rigor.’’ Militarism having conducted the 
nations to this universal ruin, it might be thought that 
Mr. Churchill would propose at least a reduced dose of 
the poison. On the contrary, he would increase it. It was 
his opinion that a ‘‘ good army ”’ 


and senseless dealing with the ways of men, 


into what hands this hapless world has fallen. 


and he alleges 


’ 


was our best “‘weapon’ 
for wringing from Germany the terms which we shall 
impose on her. But it was also ‘‘ good ’’ for us and in 
itself. It is essential, he says, that we, the least military 
of the Europ-an nations, should ‘‘possess strong, compact, 
well-disciplined armies.’’ These armies, enlisted by force, 
must be retained by force. 


ee 


There was no prospect of 
relieving ’’ the Army of the Rhine by volunteers, and 
we are now informed that their period of service will be 
extended to 1920, two years after the last shot was fired. 
Conscripts they were, and conscripts they would remain. 
Nor was there any fear of reverting to the miserable, the 
‘‘ meagre ’’ basis, the “‘ slender scales,’’ of 1914. On the 
contrary, we must compass land, water, and sky, if haply 
we could attain to the “highest development ”’ not only 
of “ amphibious but of aerial power.’’ With this view, 
it would be necessary to ‘‘ evolve ’’ a new class of officer, 
‘‘ of high standing,’’ ‘‘ drawn from every branch of the 


service,’’ so as to ‘‘advise the Cabinet and Prime Minister 


millions” 





of the future froin the point of view of war as a 
whole ’’—in a word, a perfect model of Prussianism. 
Meanwhile, we may be thankful that British soldiers 
are still engaged by the thousands in every kind of 
war-service but that for which they were enlisted. Some 
are freezing at Murmansk and Archangel. They were 
sent “as part of our operations against Germany.”’ The 
‘“‘ operations ’’ are over, but the operators remain. 
There is also a British army ‘‘ of a moderate size’’ in 
the Caucasus, originally sent to turn the Gerinan and 
Turkish forces out of the country. There are no German 
or Turkish forces in the country, “we have no special 
British interests to serve,’’ “ nor are we under any special 
obligations to the inhabitants.’’ Nevertheless we remain 
to look after the Bolsheviks, who are certainly one type 
of anarchist, while Mr. Churchill belongs to another. 
Finally, in the salubrious climate of Siberia, there remain 
some “older and less physically efficient categories of 
our army,’’ whose death-rates Mr. Churchill thought- 
fully omits to record. 

Now if five years ago this had been recorded as a 
maniac’s dream, or written as a chapter in a new 
“ Gulliver,’’ we should all have said that it was rather 
wildly imagined or that it was a pretty piece of satire. 
Some of us might not have quarrelled with the judgment 
of the House if at the end of the speech it had ordered Mr. 
Churchill’s removal to the nearest lunatic asylum. But 
there is no need to certify Mr. Churchill for any special 
fornvof derangement. This is the existing, the after-war, 
world, and these are the men who govern it. The Lenins 
govern at one end, the Churchills at another, and both 
are conducting it to an identical goal. But let us patise 
a little. These men are selling a society which, so long as 
the higher testimony to the character of man subsists, 
does not belong to them. This struggle was fought, out 
not by small hired bands, such as condottiert of the 
Churchill type would have led to war three hundred 
years ago, but by the human race, with the knowledge, 
planted deep in the consciousness of man, and confirmed 
a hundredfold by his experience of the strife, that. another 
such encounter must destroy it. Do these minuscules 
think to conduct it, with its eyes open, to its final damna- 
tion? They, indeed, suffer nothing in the process. Such 
men as Mr. Churchill were among the lesser gods 
of the England before the war ; now they are the greater 
ones. While war lasts, the civil control of their low moral 
and intellectual powers is feeble and intermittent, and 
they find a medium of perfect activity and comfort. 
But peace restores the balance. The social instinct begins 
to revive : the anti-social forces to wither. 

This is what people of the narrow and fixed mini 
of the Secretary for War do not understand. The 
country being a community of traders, not of banditti, 
such estimates as these have two discernible effects. They 
must bankrupt the Empire and destroy its industrial 
force. Thus the natural sense of the people must 
eventually come to the rescue of its weakened moral 
energies, and if these paper armies are enrolled, and the 
monstrous expeditions and occupations they typify con- 
tinue, neither the money nor the men will be forthcoming, 
and the Government will be met by a refusal of service 
and of taxation. Even Mr. Churchill seems to have a 
glimmering of such an issue, for he suggests that though 
the existing war estimates depend on “ events,’’ future 
ones will be the fruit of “ policy.’ A falser word was 
never spoken, even by a_ politician who habitually 
confuses the sound of language with its sense. It is 
‘‘ policy ’’ which controls this and every act of govern- 
ment. Look for a moment at these estimates. The total of 
Mr. Churchill's demand on the people, amounting to a 
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trifle of 440 millions for army establishments alone, 
covers an army of occupation, divided into a force of 
over 400,000 for holding the German Rhine and one of 
over 300,000 for securing our power or the interest of 
the Allies in Italy, Bulgaria, Turkey, the Caucasus, 
Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Northern Persia. 
The “ Times ’’ explains what is the scheme of policy which 
requires this outlay of treasure, this expenditure of 
British life and energy. It amounts to @ division of the 
European world into two main spheres of interest by 
France and the British Empire. These two Powers will 
concert a plan for the complete satisfaction of their 
ambition and for their mutual assurance against its 
victims. | These are democratic Germany and revolu- 
tionary Russia. Against the first, France claims a 
right of “ extra military guarantees.’’ We know of what 
these “extra”? guarantees consist. On the West they 
form a mixed plan of annexations, protectorates, and 
lisarmament, extending to or even beyond the Rhine. 
On the East they comprise a “ barrier of new States,’’ 
stretching out from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and 
shutting out Germany from her Russian markets. This 
is the compensation which France takes for the disappear- 
ance of her Russian ally. But we have lost an ally too, 
who turns up in the person of our old friend, the Turk. 
So, France having the “right ’’ to the “ best frontier ”’ 
she can get at the expense of Germany, we exercise a 
‘ sinilar right in the Middle Kast.’’ This will materialize 
in a “ system of buffer States, marches of the Britannic 
peace.’ In other words, there will be a British protec 
torate of Syria, Arabia, and Palestine. This, as 
the * Times’? mentions with regret, “ throws us back 
into the Asiatie politics of the mid-nineteenth century,”’ 
directed against an Empire that has ceased to exis'.. 
Happily it also finds us fortified with the cant of the 
twentieth. For now we grab for the love of God, march 
ing under the blessed banners of “ peace and liberty,”’ 
and finding in them not only a “religion for Sundays,” 
but a “creed and inspiration for the working week.” 

The peace for which these Estimates provide is 
therefore a peace of armed force. It is an act of 
war on the League of Nations and the fourteen points of 
President Wilson, no less than on the peace to which 
we really set our hand when we signed the Armistice. 
The policy it embodies swings on the double pivot of the 
crushing of Germany to earth, with the ensuing and 
existing desolation of Central Europe, and the 
destruction of the Russian Revolution. The policy 
is avowed—it is the basis of the vote for 
100,000 forced exiles on the Rhine, and for the 
stray legions scattered over the frozen Russian 
steppes. Tt is an avowal that the peace is not a settle- 
ment and that Central Europe will be in revolt against 
it. To the Army it is an act of perfidy. They won the 
war for freedom, and this indefinite continuance of con- 
scription is a blow at the liberties of the country, no less 
than a gross abuse of the conditions of their enlistment ; 
it affronts them equally as soldiers and as citizens. But 
to the working people these Estimates of Mr. Churchill 
do more. They mark the finish of prosperous, of demo- 
cratic, England, of every hope embodied in the Labor 
movements and agitations of these months, and of the 
efforts of herabler directing mindsto revive her industrial 
energy. Accept this military yoke, and capitalists, 
middlemen, and workmen may quarrel or make peace as 
they will. It will deliver the trade of Great Britain 
over to America, and also, in the process of time, to free 
Germany, from whose back this insensate Government 
will have lifted the burden of armaments, only to lay it 
on the shoulders of our own suffering folk 





A BUDGET OF 1,200 MILLIONS. 


No intelligent citizen can regard the figures for next 
year’s national expenditure, presented this week, with 
any other feeling than dismay. Everyone was, of course, 
aware that the unchecked extravagance of war must 
leave some heavy arrears of payments to be met. But 
nobody realised that four months after the surrender of 
the enemy, our expenditure would be reduced from the 
highest war level by less than a million a day, and that 
plans were provided by our Government which should 
in the next financial year not merely require the main- 
tenance of all existing taxes but plunge us into a fresh 
swamp of indebtedness. Perhaps we ought to have 
expected this from a Government which, in concert with 
its Allies, has taken every care that the war should not 
really be brought to an end. But the actual bill is 
simply staggering. It is not presented in a form capable 
of detailed criticism, and is doctored by highly speculative 
estimates. No real explanation is vouchsafed of the 
reduction of the gross expenditure upon the Army, 440 
millions, to the net figure of 287 millions, unless we 
accept as explanation the brief reference of Mr. Churchill 
to ‘‘ substantial contributions from Germany for the 
upkeep of our armies on the Rhine’’ and other false 
lights and phantoms. But, taking the accounts 
at the best face to be put upon them, we seem to have to 
find for the coming year, by hook or by crook, the hook 
of taxation or the crook of borrowing, an income which — 
must upon the most moderate computation, and if all 
yoes well, considerably exceed 1,200 miLiions. For to 
the Army and Civil Service Estimates as given this week, 
amounting in all to 783 millions, must be added 350 
iuillions or thereabouts for service of the debt (allowing 
for a good deal of payment from our Dominions and 
Allies), and the cost of the naval air services. Since we 
are informed by the War Minister that, not until some 
indefinitely future time when the war is really over, is 
the control over Army Estimates to be restored to the 
House of Commons, there is grave reason to fear that, 
our Continental policy will land us in larger expenditure 
stall, 

In any case, it seems af first sight evident that next 
year can see no reduction of taxation and must see more 
borrowing. We say at first sight, for there is one device 
by which this evil can be averted or postponed if 
the Government has the effrontery to employ it, They 
can put to the revenue of the coming year the whole of 
the receipts from the disposal of national factories and 
other forms of war property, instead of applying them, 
as honest bookkeeping would require, to a sinking fund 
for the extinction of the war debt. By this device, they 
might even relieve their friends of the continuance of 
the tax on war profits and perform some other acts of 
generosity to distressed profiteers. We think it likely 
that a large part of the 1,000 millions, which Mr. law 
named as a likely yield from the sale of Government 
property, will be employed in this postponement of the 
day of reckoning. For the tax yield, even on the high 
war level, with or without the excess profits tax, will 
leave an immense gap between revenue and expenditure. 
The total revenue for this year from all sources will 
approximate 850 millions, of which some 300 millions will 
be the yield from excess profits. In no event can next 
year’s yield from this last source approach this year’s, 
and it is confidently expected in business quarters that 
large concessions will in any case be made. The only 
way, therefore, in which a large sum of new debt, 
amounting to at least 500 millions, can be avoided, is to 
put the whole receipts from Government sales to the 
current account of the year. We shall be much surprised 
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if this is not done: For the ‘one glimmer of consistent 
policy in the Government’s finance is to postpone 
the evil day by. paying out more money. More taxation 
would be universally unpopular: a levy, either upon the 
general body of capital or upon war-made wealth, though 


very useful for abating social unrest, would be resented 


by the wealthy interests that control Government. 

: Cooking the accounts and more borrowing are the 
alternatives. Either or both of them will be employed. 
For honesty and economy are both excluded by the con- 
ditions of the game. Leaving out of account the great 
business and financial interests which will thrive out of 
the plans for continuing colossal armaments, the Civil 
Service estimates present amazing revelations of extrava- 
gance and loot. Perhaps the most startling is the round 
figure of 50 millions for Bread Subsidy. We do not 
hesitate to describe this as the most impudent piece of 
boodling in the annals of this country. From all evidence 
the world supply of wheat next summer will be swollen by 
immense surpluses of American and Argentine wheat, 
which could and should be brought over here at moderate 
freights and at such low prices as would bring down bread 
to its pre-war level. This apparently is not contemplated, 
and American focd statisticians are calculating that the 
policy of price guarantees and subsidies in this country 
and in the United States must cause a wastage or even 
a physical destruction of vast stores of food at a time 
when half Europe will be struggling to keep body and 
soul together for lack of bread. Why is this American 
food not to be available? The answer, and the only 
answer, is that the political pack of landlords and 
farmers forbids. 

The Civil Service Estimates contain many minor 
mysteries and scandals, Why, for instance, should 
stationery and printing leap from 1} millions this year to 
more than 5} millions next year? The price of paper is 
Why should the Board of Trade cost 
nearly 34 millions next year as compared with 14 millions 


already falling. 


this year? Why should all other Departments show an 
enormous swelling of cost, irrespective of special contri- 
bution to reconstructive work? But probe the Estimates 
at any point, they reek with actual or. potential jobbery 
Those who framed them were well 
aware that no real scrutiny, no adequate examination of 
accounts, was within the compass of the House of Com- 
Even if the veil of war has, in some cases, been 
withdrawn by the reappearance of definite sums instead 
of token votes, nothing is gained, and nothing to be 
feared, from submitting masses of round figures to a be- 
wildered House on a short ration of days for discussion. 
Will it even be feasible to probe successfully that 
immense figure of 874 millions put down for loans to 
Dominions and Allies, so as to ascertain why, after the 
peace has been definitely settled, these huge advances 
must continue; who gets them, and to what purpose 
they are to be put. 

One thing is evident, that this perilous finance, like 
other acts of policy, is going to be defended on the ground 
that the war is not yet over and will last well into the next 
financial year. To postpone the reckoning for another 
year doubtless seems to Mr. George and his Chancellor a 
fine achievement. But to sober calculation it spells some- 
thing hardly distinguishable from bankruptcy. For what 
will be the situation a year hence, with a Budget still 
swollen by Army and Navy expenditure—at least treble 
the pre-war figure, pensions of over 70 millions, 
350 millions for war debt, and ordinary civil costs 
increased by the large reconstruction policy plus 
the post-war price of labor and materials for all 
pre-war services. Whatever net figure one provisionally 
fixes for the total, must far exceed, not merely the exist- 
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ing rate of revenue, but any rate attainable by annual 
taxation. 
It is no case of minor economies and contrivances. 

The fiscal situation to which our Government is bringing 
us to is an impasse. No financier could possibly devise a 
plan by which out of current annual taxation the bill for 
1920-21 and the following years can be met, even on the 
assumption that trade continues prosperous and prices 
and incomes high. It is even doubtful whether a large 
levy upon capital, reducing the burden of debt by a half 
or more, can save us, unless there is some such rally of 
common sense among the business classes and the labor 
forces of our country as will force this Government of : 
wreckers and boodlers to abandon their false pretences 
that “the course of events,’’ not “ policy, 
them and their country on to the rocks, 


> 


is driving 





THE INFAMY OF THE BLOCKADE. 
Swirrty and inevitably the contagion of anarchy is 
spreading over Germany. The metaphor is more than 
a mere figure of speech ; it is an exact description of the 
reality. For the anarchy in Germany is not the 
manifestation of any political theory or purpose as 
Bolshevism (in certain of its aspects at least) has been 
in Russia; it is merely the accompaniment of a physico- 
moral collapse. It appears, like the modern epidemic, 
where the co-efficient of vital resistance is lowered. The 
German people, exhausted by a war which imposed upon 
it a strain that we can barely imagine, has not the 
strength to re-create the institutions of government 
necessary to replace those which perished by their own 
rottenness. To realise the present situation in Germany 
we have to remember that there has been no revolution, 
as we generally understand the word. There was neither 
resistance nor overpowering of resistance. On November 
9th last the military and bureaucratic machine ran down, 
precisely because the popular machine had run down. 
The people could endure no more; they had surrendered 
their last reserve. The Auxiliary Service Law of the 
winter of 1916, that supreme achievement of the German 
military State, by which every man and woman became a 
soldier, destroyed the basis of the Empire. Regarded 
calmly, it was a sublime madness, a deliberate reductio 
ad absurdum of civilised society ; it involved a mobiliza- 
tion of every national energy in the service of the war. 
Absolutely nothing remained outside the 
machine. 

The inward history of that crazy audacity has yet to 
be written. The Germans as a whole have not yet 
realised that their doom was finally sealed by the intro- 
duction of the Hilfsdienstgesetz, the monster that preyed 
upon the vitals of the nation. A clear-sighted economist 
like the present Minister of Finance, Herr Schiffer, has 
put his finger on this prime cause of disaster in a speech 
before the Weimar Assembly ; but his diagnosis has not 
yet found general acceptance. Indeed, the German 
people is in neither the mood nor the condition to assign 
effects to causes. The intolerable burden of complete 
conscription, and the two years of living at the bare 
level of subsistence which it involved, have dulled the 
national mind. The state of hallucination induced by 
the superhuman strain lingers like a poison in the system. 
The will to political action has lost its spring ; the vision 
of political realities has lost all definition. The German 
vaguely knows that there is, for instance, something 
profoundly unsatisfactory about the revolution ; he does 
not know what is wrong, or how to put it right. He 
knows that the old system has collapsed; he does not 
know that. the reason why nothing has emerged in its 
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place is because his own creative will is temporarily 
exhausted. Nothing has been created by the revolution ; 
there is merely the weary imitation of pre-revolutionary 
forms. 

These blurred impressions of a once clean-cut type 
owe what little validity they may possess solely to the 
force of inertia. But the same mertia which allows that 
they shall be to a certain extent recognised, prevents 
any real response to them. The vast. majority of the 
German people have sunk into an apathetic indifference. 
They have performed such prodigies of civic “ duty ’’ that 
they can perform no more. For a little while what 
remains of the old machinery continues to turn. <A 
listless bureaucracy goes about its functions; a long-since 
discredited party caucus churns out a few hundred 
members of the National Assembly on the old pattern. 
There is, on the general confession, an atmosphere of 
unreality surrounding all the acts and decisions of the 
new Government; and no one in Germany would be 
really surprised to discover one morning that the Weimar 
Assembly and all its Ministerial appurtenances had 
disappeared during the night. 

This strange condition of the German mind had 
already been to a large extent produced before the 
revolution took place. It is not primarily a hebetude of 
the political will, or a semi-conscious assumption of an 
attitude of philosophical indifference. The hebetude and 
the indifference are the direct result of physical causes. 
The German people has been overworked and under- 
nourished for years; the political inanition which has 
been so characteristic of the German revolution as com- 
pared with the revolutions of Russia or Austria results 
only to a minor degree from the congenital habit of 
political submission ; it is in the main due to systematic 
malnutrition of the German body. Consider for one 
moment the meaning of statements made by a woman 
school-inspector in Berlin to one of the British officer 
Commissioners, who knew that her bona fides was beyond 
question. She said that on an average it now took a year 
to teach a class of Berlin school-children what they 
would learn in between two and three months before the 
war. They were not particularly hungry ; and probably 
if a brilliant press-correspondent were to stop one of 
them on his way to school and ask him if he had had 
dinner and if he were satisfied, he would say “ Yes’’ 
to both questions. There has been no such catastrophe 
of starvation as that which precipitated the Russian 
revolution in Petrograd. The underfeeding has been slow 
and scientific, and the triumph of the system lies in the 
fact that the German people have been able to keep body 
and soul together at least twice as long as any other white 
nation could have done. The price paid for this miraculous 
achievement is that the next generation of Germany will 
be partly cretin. 

How many times has it not been said on behalf of 
the Western nations that they were not making war 
against the German people? Yet now the Allies are 
engaged in inflicting untold cruelty upon it. The 
blockade should have been raised on the day on which 
the Allied troops reached the Rhine. Expediency 
demanded this; common humanity spoke with the same 
voice. The failure to raise the blockade has been a 
political blunder and a moral infamy. Not content 
with this, the Allies have cut off the densely populated 
industrial districts on the right bank of the Rhine from 
the territories on the left bank from which their food 
supplies are principally drawn. In December, 1918, for 
instance, Diisseldorf received no milk from the left bank 
owing to the Allied occupation. The result was that 
the infantile mortality of the city in that month rose 
to 50 per cent, more than the average for the year, and 








it is reported that it is now doubled. Yet we are sure 


that in the case of certain of the Allies crimes 


like these can be committed only through ignorance. If 
the British public knew the conditions which prevail 
throughout industrial Germany, we believe that there 
would’ be a universal demand that the blockade should 
be raised to-morrow. There is not an atom of reason 
why the British public should be kept in ignorance. 
Some months ago it might have been said that we had 
to be on our guard against German false statement 
and propaganda; but now the facts are known. They 
have been established by a Commission of fourteen 


‘English officers, who cannot be suspected, even by 


Bottomley, of pro-German inclinations. These fourteen 
officers are unanimous in their view that the lower and 
lower-middle classes of Germany are starving. Why is 
their report not published broadcast in the press? Is 
it simply because no one could resist the appeal of a 
document so profoundly disturbing? Is it because the 
Government is afraid of complications with the French 
Government? Is the British people to be compelled 
to continue to do evil in the sacred name 
of an alliance? Is it indeed forgotten that we held 
up the Germans to the opprobium of the universe as 
the slayers of women and children? Is it a fit punish- 
ment that we should slay their women and children? 
And this strong language is not too strong. If 
the British people are in ignorance of what is being 
done in their name, the German people were ignorant, 
of what was being done in theirs. If the plain German 
was guilty, so is the plain Englishman; and_ the 
Englishman’s guilt will be deeper, because for all but a 
handful of Continental fanatics the war was over months 
ago. Yet during the precious interlude which was to 
prepare the way to peace, Germany is being turned into 
one vast concentration camp. Just as the German press 
drew the veil over the sinking of the “ Lusitania,’’ and 
convinced every ordinary German that‘the great liner 
was crammed to the safety, line with shells for the Allied 
armies, so the British press draws the veil over the real 
situation in Germany, and convinces the ordinary 
Englishman that the German armies are merely waiting 
for the order to attack once more. So the orgy of lies 
continues, while the truth is locked up somewhere in an 
official cupboard, On the day on which we write a report 
appears in every English paper that the German armies 
have begun to attack the Poles all along the line. That 
is stated as a fact, without a word:to indicate the source 
or the inherent improbability of the report. The 
Liberal “ Daily News”’ copies it down with the same 
assiduity as any Jingo organ, as though it had never 
heard that there is such an organisation as the Polish 
Information Bureau, whose reports of German intention 
and war strength are not as accurate as they might be. 
How is the British public to see through these smoke 
clouds to the fact that the complete collapse of Central 
Europe into anarchy is imminent, that typhus is already 
raging in Warsaw, and that we are primarily responsible 
because we have..denied the food which alone can 
restore the physical basis without ‘which moral 
resistance to the forces of disintegration is impossible? 





WAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tue stages of economic development in the modern world 
have been marked as much by improvements in the 
methods of transport and commuricaticn as by changes in 
the methods of industrial production. The steamship and 
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the railroad were as important factors in the last indus- 
trial revolution as the spinning-mule or the application of 
power to factory use. If, as we are often told, we now face 
another revolution in industry, transport will play a part 
as important in it as it played a century ago. If we are 
to have “increased production,’ if we are to bring 
vitality into rural life, if we are to empty the overcrowded 
areas of our great towns, we must have, as an essential 
condition, a vast extension and improvement of transport. 
Transport is, in fact, the first problem of reconstruction. 

How far does the new Government Bill for the 
establishment of a Ministry of Ways and Communications 
carry us towards a solution? Not, by itself, very far; 
for it does not necessarily accomplish more than the 
unification in the hands of a single department of the 
powers now exercised by a number of departments and 
commissions. Shipping and air transport are excluded, 
the one remaining, for the present, with the Ministry of 


Shipping, and the other with the War Office. But all * 


the forms of internal transport—railways, light railways, 
tramways, waterways, roads, bridges, ferries, harbors, 
docks and piers—are included, and to these is added the 
supply of electricity, not only for purposes of transport, 
but also generally. The accumulation in the hands of a 
single Ministry of so vast a collection of powers lias 
naturally led to criticism. But, so far at least as the 
various branches of transport are concerned, the problem 
will have to be envisaged as a whole, and the alternative 
forms of transport must be co-ordinated. To this we 
may hope that the new Bill is a first step. 

Meanwhile controversy is likely to centre 
principally on four points—the concentration in a 
single authority of responsibility for all forms of 
internal transport, the combination of these powers with 
the control of electric supply, the question of nationaliza- 
tion of railways and canals, and the financial provisions. 
The financial provisions are, as we have seen, definitely 
bad, and ought to be amended. Even worse is the failure 
of the Government, even now, to make up its mind on 
the question of nationalization. To leave this point vague 
is to jeopardize the whole future of the transport 
industry. Until it is known whether transport, or a large 
part of it, is to be nationalized, the work of re-organiza- 
tion and co-ordination cannot proceed along efficient 
lines. If it were known that the Government had no 
intention of embarking on the policy of nationalization, 
private enterprise would at least be free to develop the 
means of transportation. If, on the other hand, the 
Government had definitely decided to nationalize certain 
essential forms of transport, it would be possible, even 
before national ownership had been definitely and finally 
consummated, to co-ordinate the various branches 
of transport and to apply public capital to their 
development in the common interest. But, while 
the ultimate fate of the railways, canals, and the 
other services, remains unsettled, neither private 
nor public capital is likely to be applied. Conse- 
quently, the whole transport system will be starved of its 
necessary development, just at the moment when its com- 
plete re-organization and considerable extension are vital 
to the reconstruction of industry and, above all, of the 
countryside. Nationalization is a question of principle 
which involves immediate and vital questions of policy: 
it cannot be left over to be settled at some unknown 
future date. The Government must, therefore, by one 
means or another, by the united pressure of the railway- 
men and of public opinion, be induced to make up its 
mind once and for all upon the point, and to give a 
definite declaration of policy while the Bill is still under 
consideration, 








Nationalization, of course, is a question which affects 
not only the railways, but also the other means of-trans- 
port and communication included in the Bill. No one, 
however, suggests the complete acquisition of all the 
undertakings over which the Minister is to exercise 
certain powers. The powers of the Road Board and the 
Development Commission, so far as it affects transport, 
it is proposed to transfer to the new Ministry, and also 
the powers of other departments affecting roads. This 
part of the scheme has been widely criticized by the 
advocates of a separate road authority. But it has to be 
borne in mind that road transport for both goods and 
passengers is, to an increasing extent, an alternative to 
railway transport for the shorter journeys, and that it is, 
in particular, a very valuable auxiliary to the railways 
in the rural areas. It is, therefore, not unreasonable 
that transport by road and rail, as well as by canal, 
should be in the hands of a single department ; 
and, if road transport is thus controlled, it is 
difficult not to transfer the whole central control of roads 
into the same hands. At the same time, the advocates 
of a distinct road authority have a formidable case, 
and it is to be hoped that the Road Board, or some 
Commission of a similar kind, will be retained as a 
distinct section of the new Ministry. 

We come now to the most curious feature of the Bill. 
As we have seen, it is proposed in the Bill that the powers 
of other Government departments in relation to the 
supply of electricity should be transferred to the new 
Ministry. It is, therefore, clearly contemplated that 
the Ministry of Ways and Communications should be the 
Government department responsible for the control of 
electric supply. But the Bill gives the Ministry no power 
either to “ control’ or to acquire, or to make advances 
to, electrical undertakings in any of the clauses in which 
these powers are conferred in respect of the various forms 
of transport. It may be, of course, that the provision of 
electric power is to be made the subject of special legisla- 
tion and is, therefore, omitted from the present Bill. But 
it may also prove that the Government means to leave 
the vast extension of electric supply which is inevitable 
in the near future uncontrolled except by the powers now 
exercised by other Government departments. Or, again, 
it may be that this singular reticence arises from the fact, 
that the Government cannot make up its mind, and, 
therefore, prefers to leave the question to be dealt with 
on a future occasion. Whatever the explanation may be, 
it should clearly be pressed for and subjected to full 
public criticism before the Bill is allowed to become law. 

The Bill as a whole is a highly bureaucratic measure. 
It seems to be drafted so as to reduce both parliamen- 
tary and public control to the least possible proportions. 
The railwaymen’s organizations are understood to be 
pressing for the inclusion of a clause giving the railway 
men joint control of the railway service by assuring to 
them equal representation upon the management com- 
mittees of the various railways and on the central Railway 
Executive Committee. We venture to make a further 
suggestion. The Consumers’ Council at the Ministry of 
Food has worked well, and its success suggests that. a 
similar body should be established to act as an advisory 
Council to the new Ministry of Health. Transport and 
Communication, like the food supply and the public 
health service, are matters in which the “ consumer ”’ is 
profoundly and directly interested. Not only the large 
industrial “consumer,’’ but also the railway passengers 
and especially the season-ticket holders, ought to have an 
important say in the administration of the railways, and 
the same conditions apply to other forms of transport. 
Instead of a bureaucratic Ministry, working behind the 
hacks hoth of Parliament and of the people, what. is 
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wanted is a Ministry in whose work both the organized 
transport workers and the representatives of the “ con- 
sumers’’ or users of the services will be enlisted in the 
work of control and administration. Not only must the 
fisancial control of Parliament be carefully preserved ; 
the Ministry itself must not become a harsh and inefficient 
bureaucracy. Given these forms of democratic control, the 
creation of a single Ministry responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of the various forms of internal transport and 
communication is an important step in the direction of 
national reconstruction. But of this there is little 
promise. The Bill merely creates machinery that may or 
may not be used. It also confers almost despotic power 
upon a Government which, on its own confession, has 
not yet made up its mind on vital principles. 





THE PROPOSED WEST-OF-RHINE REPUBLIC. 


THe future of the German territory on the Left, or 
West, Bank of the Rhine has been a subject of discussion 
in France throughout the war. A considerable party 
advocates the annexation of the whole of that 
territory to France without any consultation of the 
inhabitants. The chief representative of this party is 
M. Maurice Barrés, who began writing in favor of his 
thesis in the ‘“‘ Echo de Paris’’ in the autumn of 1914 
and has consistently defended it ever since. A solution, 
however, which has much more support in France is that 
of the Franco-Russian agreement of February, 1917, 
namely, that the territory on the Left Bank of the Rhine 
should be separated from the rest of Germany and made 


‘into an independent neutral State, more or less under 


French protectorate. The agreement of 1917 provided 
that the territory should be occupied by French troops 
for a certain number of years. This solution is strongly 
supported by the French military authorities, who are 
also disposed to demand for France the right to hold 
certain places on the Rhine. The existence of the agree- 
ment of February, 1917, which had been (quite constitu- 
tionally) made by the President of the Republic and 
M. Briand without the knowledge of the French Cabinet, 
was revealed after the Russian revolution. It was dis- 
cussed in June, 1917, at a secret session of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, in the course of which M. Ribot, 
who had then become Prime Minister in succession to 
M. Briand, repudiated the agreement and declared it to 
be henceforth null and void. Later, in 1917, M. Painlevé, 
who had, in his turn, become Prime Minister, publicly 
pledged France in the Chamber not to demand any 
territory other than Alsace-Lorraine, whatever the result 
of the war might be. Nevertheless, the policy of the 
Franco-Russian agreement in regard to the Left Bank 
of the Rhine has been revived since the Armistice, and 
is now approached even by many of the Radical deputies, 
who in 1917 demanded its repudiation. 

Now that Alsace-Lorraine has once mcre become 
French, the German territory on the Left Bank of the 
Rhine consists of the greater part (roughly, about three- 
fourths) of the Rhine Province, the Palatinate, and a 
small piece of Hesse, including the towns of Mainz and 
Worms. 

The Rhine Province, which is part of Prussia, is 
bounded on the north by Holland, on the east by West- 
phalia and Hesse-Nassau, on the south-east by the 
Palatinate, on the south and south-west by Lorraine, and 
on the west by Luxembourg, Belgium, and Holland. It 
has an area of 10,423 square miles, and its population in 
1905 was 6,435,778, of whom more than two-thirds 
(4,472,058) were Roman Catholics: The population is 
now, of course, considerably larger, but the proportion 
of Roman Catholics remains much the same. The Rhine 
Province is the most important industrial district in 
Germany, and contains more large towns than any other 
Prussian province. As has been said, the greater part 
of the province is on the Left Bank of the Rhine, and 
it is there that the Roman Catholics are strongest. In 
the district on the right or east bank of the river the 
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population is about equally divided between Catholics 
and Protestants. Coblenz is the official capital of the 
province, but its most important town is Cologne. 

The Palatinate, which is a province of Bavaria, has 
an area of 2,288 equare miles, and had in 1905 a popula- 
tion of 885,280, about equally divided into Catholics 
and Protestants. It is bounded on the north by the 
Rhine Province and the Hessian province of Rhein- 
Hessen, on the east by Baden (separated from it by the 
Rhine), on the south by Alsace and Lorraine, and on the 
west by the Rhine Province again. 

The Hessian territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
is the greater part of the province of Rhein-Hessen, 
which has the Rhine Province on its north and the 
Palatinate on its south and south-west. The area of the 
whole province is 530 equare miles, and its total 
population in 1905 was 322,934. 

In the extreme south of the Rhine Province, 
bordering Luxembourg, Lorraine and the Palatinate, is 
the Valley of the Saar, to which a special claim has been 
made by many people in France. The Franco-Russian 
agreement of February, 1917, provided that the valley 
should be annexed to France, and this claim again 
appeared during the negotiations resulting from the 
famous letter of the Emperor Karl to M. Poincaré; it 
was accepted, if not actually suggested, by the Emperor. 
It was repudiated by M. Ribot and M. Painlevé in the 
circumstances already mentioned, but is now once more 
strongly supported by all the French bourgeois parties in 
the Chamber. The re-annexation to France of the Saar 
Valley was recently demanded almost unanimously by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber ; only the 
Socialist members voted against it. It would of course, 
unless the consent of the inhabitants were obtained as is 
most improbable, be a violation of the principle of self- 
determination and of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. As was stated in the “ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
of February 13th, there is strong opposition in Alsace- 
Lorraine to the annexation of the Saar Valley. <A 
French paper published at Strasbourg recently remarked 
that it was strange that, at the very moment when the 
French authorities are expelling from Alsace-Lorraine 
German immigré families, many of whom were born in 
that province, some Frenchmen should be claiming the 
German inhabitants of the Saar Valley as French 
citizens. It is argued that the annexation of the Saar 
Valley would be justified, because part of it—and only 
a small part in which there is no coal—was conquered 
by Louis XIV. and remained French until 1815. This 
argument is no more valid than the similar argument 
used by Mommsen in 1871 to justify the annexation of 
Alsace by Germany. It was answered in advance by 
Fustel de Coulanges. 

Since the Armistice there has been a movement in 
the Rhine Province for separation from Prussia. It 
originated in Cologne, and has two principal causes— 
fear of French demands and fear of Socialism. On the 
one hand its authors wish to deprive France of any reason 
for demanding the complete separation of the Left Bank 
of the Rhine from Germany ; on the other they want an 
autonomous State in which Catholics will predominate. 
The demand for the annexation of the Left Bank of the 
Rhine to France has also been as much influenced by 
religious as by Nationalist motives. M. Barrés and his 
friends wish to bring into France a large Catholic 
population in the hope of swamping French anti- 
clericalism. It is hardly necessary to insist on the situa- 
tion that would be created if Frenchmen. saw themselves 
swamped in their own country by German intruders. 
The result could only be,a bitter and sundering racial 
and religious conflict. 

The Cologne proposal contemplates a West-of-Rhine 
Republic, which would be a State of the German Federa- 
tion. Some of its supporters seem willing that neutrality 
should be imposed on the new Republic and that it 
should be forbidden to have an army or to fight for or 
against Germany. But such conditions are incom- 
patible with membership of the German Federation. 
They almost necessarily involve complete independence. 

If the majority of the inhabitants of the territory 
concerned desire separation from Prussia or even from 
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Germany, nobody need object. The principle of self- 
determination would in that case ‘justify the Allies in 
insisting that their wishes should be respected. Whether 
the majority cf the inhabitants do, in fact, desire a 
change, is a question that can be answered only by be 
plébiscite. It should not be held until the Allies have 
evacuated the territory, and should be organised by 
some neutral Power or Powers, or by a League of All 
Nations, if it has come into existence. 

At present information is lacking on a very 
important point, namely, the exact extent of the terri- 
tory which it is proposed to include in the new State. 
We do not even know whether it is to include the whole 
of the Rhine Province, or only that part of it situated on 
the left bank of the river. If it be proposed also to 
include the Palatinate and the Hessian territory on the 
Left Bank of the Rhine, the inhabitants of each territory 
concerned must be consulted separately. It would be 
most unjust to separate the inhabitants of the Palatinate 
from Bavaria or the inhabitants of Rhein-Hessen from 
Hesse, against their will, just because the inhabitants of 
the Rhine Province wished to be separated from Prussia. 
The French desire for “ territorial guarantees’’ would 
not be satisfied without the inclusion of the Palatinate 
and the Hessian territory, but it is very improbable that 
the inhabitants of those territories would agree to it. 
Unless they do, it cannot be done. The question is one 
solely for the inhabitants of the territories concerned, 
as Fustel de Coulanges laid down in the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

M. Clemenceau’s declarations to a correspondent of 
the Associated Press of America do indeed suggest that 
the French Government recognises the futility of 
“strategic frontiers’’ and “territorial guarantees,” 
which have never prevented war in the past and will not 
prevent it in the future. If it be true that all the plans 
of the French Government “are based on the splendid 
foundation laid down by President Wilson,’’ that the 
French Government is “animated by no mercenary 
aspirations,’’ and will co-operate with all its heart “in 
the effort to secure a better world in which simple justice 
will exist for all humanity,” then we shall hear no more 
of the forcible annexation of the Saar Valley or the 
compulsory separation of the Left Bank of the Rhine 
from the rest of Germany. For such proposals are utterly 
incompatible with “simple justice.”’ 

Rosert DELL. 


A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fray. 


Our society seems completely sophisticated. 
“Masked words’’ creep round the world, and. whisper 
their poison into all men’s ears. Proceeding to do injus- 
tice, we speak of justice and think that the word 
salves all. We talk of a peaceful, united Europe, a 
union of hearts and interests, and then. go on to 
furnish this League of Nations. with the thoughts 
appropriate to a bandit’s cave. What is this, but a.com- 
plete depravation of men’s minds? We dress anti-Christ 
in the robes of the most pure, and fail to distinguish 
one figure from the other. A harsh judgment would 
conclude that the French were more honest. than we. 
They mean utterly to destroy Germany and wipe her out 
from among the nations of the earth, and they take every 
means appropriate to that end. We, on the other 
hand, through the mouth of. the Prime Minister, 
declare our mission to “save’’ the world. This 
he might have done if he had been a statesman 
and had had the courage and honesty to avert its 
impending starvation. England did, indeed, make an 
effort to stop what the best people in the Foreign Office 


knew to be a crime against humanity. These. men 








protested. Their protests were unheard, and I have 
never learned that the Prime Minister took any special 
stock in them. But at least one has the poor consolation 
that it was from want of character, rather than of heart, 
that England made her fatal choice. 


But the ground. of policy remains. If. we have made 
one mistake, need we add another? We have allowed 
France to drag us into her scheme of. revenge on 
an old and a terrible foe, Need. we also be involved with 
her in a policy fatal to the peace of Europe? The Saar 
Valley is gone; and thcugh I think the President means 
to resist the attempt. forcibly to keep Germany and 
German-Ausiria apart (he has certainly resisted it 
in the past), the Fourteen Points have already been 
riddled, and the Europe of the future rests on 
an Anglo-French dominance, with a host of weak, 
greedy, quarrelling dependents. That is the plain 
meaning of the Churchill Estimates, of the size of the 
Army of Occupation, no less than of the interminable 
delays at Paris. You cannot construct a vast scheme of 
ambition in a day, and there are some formidable com- 
petitors and opponents, all expectant of douceurs. But 
why. should we ruin ourselves, for such a folly, such 
treachery to our dead; when we have the chance to stop 
it with a word? France has no power to govern Europe, 
save with British and American millions at her back. 
She has. incurred credits that she cannot pay, she 
wants supplies that we and America can alone furnish. 
But if she cannot be cheeked, she can be let alone. 
As soon as. this policy. of. co-operation with a. spirit 
of inhuman, revenge and: short-sighted particularism is 
understood, the Liberal and Labor Parties will oppose 
it, and, failing the League of Nations, will enforce, asa 


pis aller, a return to a policy of. isolation. Is that a 
desirable end? 


MEANWHILE, if the League of Nations is to be set on 
its feet, it is a matter of some concern to. know hew it 
was reduced to its present. plight. I am sure that,the 
shape in which it entered -the Commission was better than 
that in which it emerged. Who is responsible for: the 
change? There is the evil of secrecy; you cannot fix 
responsibility. But I am afraid that all parties were 
to blame. The small States were no help. They feared 
the preponderance of the Great Powers, and so they were 
for the liberum veto. And;I fancy they had no belief that 
they would fare better in an international. Parliament. 
England certainly. did nothing to give the League a 
representative element, and A’merica:seems to have with- 
held the support that was expected of her. All these 
weaknesses were, in fact, implied in the exclusion of 
Germany. Without her the League was bound. to be a 
re-embodiment of the Entente. And that, in its.turn, 
meant. the government of Europe by the Big Five, and, 
in effect, by. England and France. The aim ofthe small 
Powers was therefore to reduce its efficiency. 


MEANWHILE the. Irish menace to the League of 
Nations is. not. to be denied. The. Irish action in the 
United States is of great: significance, and. bids: fair to 
produce far-reaching results. A series of state meetings 
in support of the Irish claim:for freedom culminated in 
a convention at Philadelphia. It.is not that its demand 
for Irish freedom was made through Cardinal Gibbons, 
or that. it guaranteed a quarter. of a million .pounds to 
promote the Irish cause, but that its subsequent action 
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in American politics may powerfully affect the attitude 
of the American people towards ‘the draft scheme of a 
League of Nations. Already the House of Representa- 
tives has passed a resolution directing the American 
delegates to the Peace Conference to support the Trish 
case. Mr. Wilson has been at instant pains to denounce 
as a ‘‘ deliberate falsehood ’’ the report that he had said 
that the Irish question was a ‘domestic affair of Great 
Britain. It is true that this denial does no more than 
leave the issue open. But whatever it does, the draft 
scheme for the League justifies no real hope of a settle- 
ment of the Irish question. To the Irish-American it 
looks like an attempt to carry through an Anglo- 
American alliance in the disguise of a League of Nations. 
That attempt is not likely to succeed. If Mr. Wilson 
is to receive the full support in America of which he is in 
unquestionable need, it must be strengthened to sustain 
the acid test which the Irish case supplies. If the scheme 
goes down under a combined opposition of American 
imperialists and disappointed idealists, including the 
Irish, the attitude of aloofness that the United States 
will resume naturally blasts the hope of an Anglo- 
American alliance. ‘‘ What you trample on in Europe,’ 
said Grattan in 1782, ‘‘will sting you in America.” 





Mr. CuuRCHILL’s speech has excited alarm and 
disgust among Liberals, but what did they expect? Mr. 
Churchill has militarism in his blood; his every speech 
shows that he thoroughly enjoys war; and he has 
no longer a tie or an ambition to connect him with any 
democratic doctrine or feeling. Not that he is inhuman 
—he is only non-human. When he was a Liberal he 
spoke the Liberal language; but it was mere rhetoric. 
He neither understands the movement .of the common 
heart nor if he understood it would he sympathise with 
it. So far as he is anything but a Churchillite, he is an 
eighteenth century politician of the ante-Rousseau period. 
His study is the chess-board of politics, with plenty of 
human bodies for pawns, and he to move them, prefer- 
ably to battle-fields. That another world has been 
born, which refuses to suffer as it has suffered, affects 
him not at all. He is ike Lenin: indifferent to particu- 
lars, so long as his general object seems to advance. 
The difference is that Lenin is of the twentieth century, 


and has the mind of the perverted scientist, while Mr. , 


Churchill is more than a hundred years behind his times, 
and does not even comprehend what social science means. 





I KNow no contemporary figure who impresses 
the public quite as powerfully as Mr. Smillie. And the 
impression is not at all a surface affair. Capital knows 
that it has to deal with a man of iron purpose, of a bold 
and virile temper, whose knowledge of the mere business 
of coal-mining is as deep and wide as that of any of its 
controlling personalities. And it has to recognise also that 
the case for humanity has been put by Mr. Smillie before 
the Coal Commission with a power which rises far above 
that of mere declamation. A great character has arisen 
in the labor world, and all men’s eyes are fixed on its 
development in politics and industrialism. 





I am glad to see the compliment to Mr. F. W. Hirst 
which a very large company of diners, with Lord 
Beauchamp in the chair, paid him on Wednesday at the 
Criterion. If honesty and steadfastness be journalistic 
virtues, then, indeed, Mr. Hirst is a prince among 
journalists. But the honor to Mr. Hirst was paid him, 
I imagine, mainly in view of his unsparing efforts to 
promote the policy of Lord Lansdowne. I suppose the 
policy failed. The Labor Party could not help it, and 





| 
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the Liberal Party dared not. But the consequence of 
its failure is evident, enough. One Conservative states- 
man saw what was coming to order and property in 
Europe: and tried to save them. Order and property 
preferred the fight to a finish, and having got for its just 
reward ‘universal’ Socialism, extending Bolshevism, 
Budgets of 1,000 millions, and debts of 6,000, and the 
impending bankruptcy of every great industrial State but 
America, looks to its demagogues to save it. The dema- 
gogues have other fish to fry, property having few votes 
and the people many. Frankly, I don’t think the existing 
world will shape itself after Mr. Hirst’s desires, or that 
it will look again to the Manchester School for its gospel. 
But I am sure it will be no happier for having rejected 
the moral teaching of Bright and despised the political 
philosophy of Cobden. 


Mr. FisHer, the Minister for Education, will 
probably be the British Ambassador to the United States. 


THERE are Bolsheviks and Bolsheviks. Everyone has 
been reading Mr. Keeling’s descriptions of their rule in 
Petrograd. The other day I met an English manufac- 
turer who has three millions’ worth of property invested 
in great oil-works in the Caucasus. He told me that 
during the Bolshevik rule not a farthing’s worth of 
damage had been done to the works, and not a penny 
taken from its credits at the bank. The enterprise goes 
on as if nothing had happened. 





I am glad that Mr. Shorter, in the “ Sphere,’’ has 
added some touches to Mr, Ellis’s dark picture of George 
Meredith which set it in a light much more in harmony 
with the truth. If his account of the first marriage and 
its sequel is good (and I think it is), there is every reason 
for the correcting hand. Of course, the charge that 
Meredith wrote “ domesticities ’’ and put his father into 
print is true. So did Dickens. Are we really sorry that 
they did? Because if we are, we must learn to do without 
Micawber and “ The Great Mel.’’ Probably, if the same 
rule had held, and great writers had been bound by it, we 
should have missed Falstaff, whom Shakespeare certainly 
knew by sight, and probably in intimacy. Perhaps the 
tragic genius can be restrained from occasionally feeding 
on its near kin; the comic cannot. The question of 
seemliness depends on how far its licence goes; but, after 
all, the licence of the artist is a permit which, if he takes 
it out for himself, he uses for mankind. 


Tue first number of “ Art and Letters ’’ is provoking, 
as it ought to be, but I also find it sincere and strong. 
Perhaps the best touch in it is Mr. Sitwell’s “ Te Deum,”’ 
with the audacious refrain of the British Pharisee, 

“T did not much mind 

That he blasphemed, 

Saying that he was the Son of God; 

But he was never 

A sportsman. 

He went out into the desert 

For forty days, 

And never shot anything.’ 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s short story, “Vie War Baby,”’ is 
much harder to like. Liking, indeed, is not a word that 
will ever be pressed upon Mr. Lewis, for it is his purpose 
to repel it, and his scheme of writing, its hard and coarse 
detail (hard but close and subtle), and its recurring anti- 
feminism, all feed the movement of repulsion. Neverthe- 
less his art develops and in the direction of self-control. 


A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Petters. 


A PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 
§ 1. 

Two eternal beings, magnificently enhaloed, the one 
in a blinding excess of white radiance, and the other in a 
bewildering extravagance of colours, converse amidst 
stupendous surroundings. These surroundings are by 
tradition palatial, but there is now also a marked cosmic 
tendency about them. They have no definite locality ; 
they are above and comprehensive of the material uni- 
universe. 

There is a quality in the scene as if a futurist with a 
considerable knowledge of modern chemical and physical 
speculation and some obscure theological animus had 
repainted the designs of a pre-Raphaelite. The vast 
pillars vanish into unfathomable darknesses, and the 
complicated curves and whorls of the decorations seem 
to have been traced by the flight of elemental particles. 
Suns and planets spin and glitter through the avanturine’ 
depths of a floor of crystalline ether. Great winged 
shapes are in attendance, wrought of iridescences and 
bearing globes, stars, rolls of the law, flaming swords, and 
similar symbols. The voices of Cherubim and Seraphim 
can be heard crying continually, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Now, as in the ancient story, it is a reception of the 
sons of God. 

The Master of the gathering, to whom one might 
reasonably attribute a sublime boredom, seeing that 
everything that can possibly happen is necessarily known 
to him, displays, on the contrary, as lively an interest 
in his interlocutor as ever. This interlocutor is, of 
course, Satan, the Unexpected. 

The contrast of these two eternal beings is very 
marked; while the Deity, veiled and almost hidden in 
light, with his hair like wool and his eyes like the blue 
of infinite space, conveys an effect of stable, remote, and 
mountainous grandeur, Satan has the compact alertness 
of habitual travel; he is as definite as a grip-sack, and 
he brings a flavour of initiative and bustle upon a scene 
that would otherwise be one of serene perfection. His 
halo even has a slightly travelled look. He has been 
going to and fro in the earth and walking up and down 
in it-; his labels are still upon him. His status in heaven 
remained as undefined as it was in the time of Job; it 
is uncertain to this day whether he is to be regarded 
as one of the sons of God or as an inexplicable intruder 
among them. (But see upon this question the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica under his name.) Whatever his origin, 
there can be little doubt of his increasing assurance of 
independence and importance in the Divine presence. 
His freedom may be sanctioned or innate, but he him- 
self has no doubt remaining of the security of his per- 
sonal autonomy. He believes that he is a necessary acces- 
sory to God, and that his incalculable quality is an 
indispensable relief to the acquiescence of the Archangels. 
He never misses these reunions. If God is omnipresent 
by a calm necessity, Satan is everywhere by an infinite 
activity. They engage in unending metaphysical differ- 
ences into which Satan has imported a tone of friendly 
badinage. They play chess together. 

But the chess they play is not the little ingenious 
game that originated in India; it is on an altogether 
different scale. The Ruler of the Universe creates the 
board, the pieces, and the rules ; he makes all the moves ; 
he may make as many moves as he likes whenever he 
likes; his antagonist, however, is permitted to introduce 
a slight inexplicable inaccuracy into each move, which 
necessitates further moves in correction. The Creator 
determines and conceals the aim of the game, and it is 
never clear whether the purpose of the adversary is to 
defeat or assist him in his unfathomable project. Appa- 
rently the adversary cannot win, but also he cannot lose 
so long as he can keep the game going. But he is con- 
cerned, it would seem, in preventing the development of 
any reasoned scheme in the game. 


§ 2. 
Celestial badinage is at once too high and broad to 
come readily within the compags\of earthly print and 





understanding. The Satanic element of unexpectedness 
can fill the whole sphere of Being with laughter ; thrills 
begotten of those vast reverberations startle our poor 
wits at the strangest moments. It is the humour of 
Satan to thrust upon the Master his own title of the 
Unique and to seek to wrest from him the authorship of 
life. (But such jesting distresses the angels.) 

‘*T alone create.’’ 

‘* But I—I ferment.’’ 

‘* Matter I made and all things.”’ 

‘‘ Stagnant as a sleeping top but for the wobble I 
give it.’’ 

‘* You are just the little difference of the individual. 
You are the little Uniqueness in everyone and every- 
thing, the Unique that breaks the law, a marginal 
idiosyncrasy.’’ 

‘* Sire, you are the Unique, the Uniqueness of the 
whole.’’ 

Heaven smiled, and there were halcyon days in the 
planets. 

‘“‘T shall average you out in the end and you will 
disappear.”’ 

“* And everything will end.’’ 

‘ Will be complete.’’ 

** Without me! ”’ 

‘You spoil the symmetry of my universe.’’ 

“I give it life.’’ 

‘* Life comes from me.’’ 

‘* No, Sire, life comes from me.”’ 

One of the great shapes in attendance became dis- 
tinct as Michael bearing his sword. ‘‘ He blasphemes, 
O Lord. Shall I cast him forth? ”’ 

‘“‘ But you did that some time ago,’’ answered Satan, 
speaking carelessly over his shoulder, and not even look- 
ing at the speaker. ‘‘ You keep on doing it. And I am 
here.”’ 

‘* He returns,’’ said the Lord soothingly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I will him to return. What should we be without him?’’ 

‘‘ Without me, time and space would freeze into 
crystalline perfection,’’ said Satan, and at his smile the 
criminal statistics of a myriad planets displayed an up- 
ward wave. ‘‘ It is I who trouble the waters. I trouble 
all things. I am the spirit of life.’’ 

** But the soul,’’ said God. 

Satan, sitting with one arm thrown over the back 
of his throne towards Michael, raised his eyebrows by 
way of answer. This talk about the soul he regarded as a 
divine weakness. He knew nothing of the soul. 

‘*T made man in my own image,’’ said God. 

‘* And I made him a man of the world. If it had not 
been for me he would still be a needless gardener—pre- 
tending to cultivate a weedless garden that grew right 
because it couldn’t grow wrong—in ‘ those endless s:1m- 
mers the blessed ones see.’ Think of it, ye Powers and 
Dominions! Perfect flowers! Perfect fruits! Never 
an autumn chill! Never a yellow leaf! Golden ‘eopards, 
noble lions, carnivores unfulfilled, purring for lis 
caresses amidst the aimless friskings of lambs that would 
never grow old! Good Lord! How bored he would have 
been! How bored! Instead of which, did 1 not launch 
him on the most marvellous adventures? Tt was I who 
gave him history. Up to the very limit of his possi- 
bilities. Up to the very limit. . . And did not you, O 
Lord, by sending your angels with their flaming swords, 
approve of what I had done? ”’ 

God gave no answer. 

“ But that reminds me,’’ said Satan, unabashed. 


§ 3. 

The great winged shapes drew nearer, for Satan is 
the celestial raconteur. He alone makes stories. 

‘‘ There was a certain man in the land of Uz whose 
name was Job.”’ 

‘* We remember him.”’ 

‘‘ We has a wager of sorts,’’ sa:i Satan 
some time ago.”’ 

‘‘ The wager was never very distinct—and now that 
you remind me of it, there is no record of your paying.”’ 

‘Did I lose or win? The issue was. obscured. by 
discussion. How those men did talk! You intervened. 
There was no decision,’’- 


“Tt was 
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‘“‘ You lost, Satan,’’ said a great Being of Light 
who bore a book. ‘‘ The wager was whether Job would 
lose faith in God and curse him. He was afflicted in 
every way, and particularly by the conversation of his 
friends. But there remains an undying fire in man.”’ 

Satan rested his dark face on his hand, and looked 
down between his knees through the pellucid floor to that 
little eddying in the ether which raakes our world. 
‘* Job,’’ he said, ‘“‘ lives still.’’ 

Then, after an interval: ‘‘ The whole earth is now— 
Job.”’ 

Satan delights equally in statistics and in quoting 
Scripture. He leant back in his seat with an expression 
of quiet satisfaction. ‘‘ Job,’’ he said, in easy narrative 
tones, “‘ lived to a great age. After his disagreeable 
experiences he lived one hundred and forty years. He 
had again seven sons and three daughters, and he saw 
his offspring for four generations. So much is classical. 
These ten children brought him seventy grandchildren, 
who again prospered generally and had large families. 
(It was a prolific strain.) And now, if we allow three 
generations to a century, and the reality is rather more 
than that, and if we take the survival rate as roughly 
three to a family, and if we agree with your excellent 
Bishop Usher that Job lived about thirty-five centuries 
ago, that gives us— How many? Three to the hun- 
dredth and fifth power?. .. . It is, at any rate, a sum 
vastly in excess of the present population of the earth 

. . You have globes and rolls and swords and stars 
here—has anyone a slide rule?’’ 

But the computation was brushed aside. 

‘““A thousand years in my sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past. I will grant what you seek to prove: 
that Job has become mankind.”’ 

§ 4. 

The dark regard of Satan smote down through the 
quivering universe and left the toiling light waves be- 
hind. ‘“‘ See there,’’ he said, pointing. ““My old 
friend on his little planet—-Adam—Job—Man—like a 
roast on a spit. It is time we had another wager.”’ 

God condescended to look with Satan at mankind, 
circling between day and night. ‘‘ Whether he will curse 
or bless? ”’ 

‘* Whether he will even remember God.” 

‘““T have given my promise that I will at last restore 
Adam.”’ 

The downcast face smiled faintly. 

‘* These questions change from age to age,’’ said 
Satan. 

‘The Whole remains the same.”’ 

‘The story grows longer in either direction,’’ said 
Satan, speaking as one who thinks aloud; ‘‘ past and 
future unfold together. . . When the first atoms jarred 
I was there, and so conflict was there—and progress. 
The days of the old story have each expanded to hundreds 
of millions of years now, and still 1am in them all. The 
sharks and crawling monsters of the early seas, the first 
things that crept out of the water into the jungle of 
fronds and stems, the early reptiles, the leaping and 
flying dragons of the great age of life, the mighty beasts 
of hoof and horn that came later; they all feared and 
suffered and were perplexed. At last came this Man 
of yours, out of the woods, hairy, beetle-browed, and 
blood-stained, peering not too hopefully for that Eden- 
bower of the ancient story. It wasn’t there. There never 
had been a garden. He had fallen before he arose, and 
the weeds and thorns are as ancient as the flowers. The 
Fall goes back in time now beyond man, beyond 
imagination. The very stars were born in sin. .. . 

“ Tf we can still call it sin,’’ mused Satan. . .. 

“On a little planet this Thing arises, this red 
earth, this Adam, this Edomite, this Job. He builds 
cities, he tills the earth, he catches the lightning and 
makes a slave of it, he changes the breed of beast and 
grain. Clever things to do, but still petty things. You 
say that in some manner he is to come up at last to this 
. . . He is too foolish and too weak. His achievements 
only illuminate his limitations. Look at his little brain 
boxed up from growth in a skull of bone! Look at his 
bag of a body full of rags and rudiments, a haggis of 





diseases! His life is decay. . . . Does he grow I 
do not see it. Has he made any perceptible step forward 
in quality in the last ten thousand years? He quarrels 
endlessly and aimlessly with himself. . . In a little while 
his planet will cool and freeze.”’ 

‘* In the end he will rule over the stars,’’ said the 
voice that was above Satan. ‘‘ My spirit is in him.’ 

Satan shaded his face with his hand from the efful- 
gence about him. He said no more for a time, but sat 
watching mankind as a boy might sit on the bank of a 
stream and watch the fry of minnows in the clear water 
of a shallow. 

‘““ Nay,”’ he said at last, “‘ but it is incredible. It is 
impossible. I have disturbed and afflicted him long 
enough. I have driven him as far as he can be driven. 
But now I am moved to pity. Let us end this dispute. 
It has been interesting, but now— Is it not enough? It 
grows cruel. He has reached his limit. Let us give him 
a little peace now, Lord, a little season of sunshine and 
plenty, and then some painless universal pestilence, and 
so let him die.’’ 

‘““ He is immortal and he does but begin.”’ 

‘“He is mortal and near his end. At times, no 
doubt, he has a certain air that seems to promise under- 
standing and mastery in his world; it is but an air. 
Give me the power to afflict and subdue him but a little, 
and after a few squeaks of faith and hope he will whine 
and collapse like any other beast. He will behave like 
any kindred creature with a smaller brain and a larger 
jaw; he, too, is doomed to suffer to no purpose, to 
struggle by instinct merely to live, to endure for a season 
and then to pass. . . . Give me but the power and you 
shall see his courage snap like a rotten string.”’ 

‘“* You may do all that you will to him, only you must 
not slay him. For my spirit is in him.”’ 

‘That he will cast out of his own accord—when I 
have ruined his hopes, mocked his sacrifices, blackened 
his skies, and filled his veins with torture. . . But it is 
too easy to do. Let me just slay him now and end his 
story. Then let us begin another, a different one, and 
something more amusing. Let us, for example, put 
brains—and this Soul of yours—into the ants or the 
bees or the beavers! Or take up the octopus, already 4 
very tactful and intelligent creature! ”’ 

‘* No; but do as you-have said, Satan. For you also 
are my instrument. Try Man to the uttermost. See if he 
is indeed no more than a little stir amidst the slime, a 
fuss in the mud that signifies nothing. . . .”’ 


§ 5. 

The Satan, his face hidden in shadow, seemed not to 
hear this, but remained still and intent upon the world 
of men. 

And as that brown figure, with its vast halo like 
the worn tail of some fiery peacock, brooded high over 
the realms of being, this that follows happened to a cer- 
tain man upon the earth. 


H. G. WELLs. 


[This opening of Mr. Wells’s new novel ‘ The 
Undying Fire”’ is published by arrangement with the 
‘‘ International Review,’’ in which the whole book 
appears. | 





“HUNS”! 


Ir is all very well, in choirs and places where they sing, 
for bishops and clergy to tell us to love our enemies, That 
is the privilege of those whose profession proclaims the 
Divine paradoxes, though it is a privilege of which they 
do not always avail themselves. But the Old’ Adam, 
crouching in the cave-dwelling of the common soul, still 
grumbles to himself, “Of course, I hate my enemies! 
Why are they my enemies unless I hate them? ’’ The Old 
Adam, it is true, feels a little hurt if he hears that his 
enemies hate him in return. He puts that down to their 
envy, malice, or mere ignorance of his estimable qualities 
and good intentions. But of his own right to hate he 
never has a doubt. .Especially in war time, he-has.no 
doubt, He is then supported by immemorial: tradition, 
by all the precepts of his schooling, by attachment to his 
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well-known country and intelligible language, by a 
natural pride in people like himself, perhaps by belief in 
the wisdom of his rulers, and frequently by fear. Hatred 
of enemies is essential to war, and all Governments must 
encourage it, as they all have done, by foul means and 
fair. For how else would the necessary killing and 
dying be accomplished by men in the field? Without 
hatred how could we even ask others to do the killing and 
dying for us? 

Outside the rigid limits of Duvine Service, it is 
obviously useless, and perhaps unwise, to inculcate the 
love of enemies so long as the killing and dying continue. 
For generations, off and on, we hated the French, because 
for generations, off and on, we were at war with France. 
She was our “ natural enemy,’’ and it was only a mere 
poet who described her as “ sweet ’’ instead of “ natural.”’ 
Very different were the common epithets applied to 
Frenchmen, and of these “ froggy’ was the mildest, as 
many of the living still remember. It is little more than 
a century since Nelson wrote that the very name of 
Frenchman, whether Royalist or Republican, made his 
blood boil ; and the first lesson he taught his young officers 
was to hate every Frenchman like the devil. During the 
Crimean War the Russians were hated in the same way, 
and the mildest of their atrocities was their monstrous 
habit of eating the tallow candles in our prisons. In the 
South African War every Englishman hated the Boers ; 
or, if he did not, others made him suffer for his perversity, 
since it was our mission to wash and Christianize that 
barbaric and heathen people. In how few years how great 
achange! French, Russians, and Boers have all counted 
among our noble and glorious Allies during the most 
ter-ible of wars. Outside peoples of our own tongue, 
France is the country best beloved. What praise was 
thought excessive for “Holy Russia’’ till she fell 
exhausted? Among “Sons of the Empire,’’ General 
Botha and General Smuts are as popular as any. 

So passions change like fashions, and perhaps it is 
not so much hatred which makes wars as wars which make 
hatred. Armaments, we are told, depend upon policy, 
but opinions depend upon armaments. Incredible as it 
must appear, historians tell us of a time, barely fifty 
years ago, when Germans were beloved in this country, 
even outside the limits of a Court which was compelled to 
look chiefly to Germany for its matrimonial arrange- 
ments, Until a natural revulsion began with the Siege 
of Paris, British sentiment was mainly pro-German in 
the war of ’Seventy. Most Britons, it is true, had a 
vague idea that it was a war of Protestant against 
Catholic, but even among the better informed the judg- 
ment thus strangely delivered by Carlyle was accepted 
with applause :— 

“That noble, patient, deep, pious, and _ solid 
Germany should be at length welded into a Nation, and 
become Queen of the Continent, instead of vaporing, 
vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, restless, and 
over-sensitive France, seems to me the hopefulest public 
fact that has occurred in my time.”’ 

The passage is found in Carlyle’s letter to the 
“ Times ’’ of November 11th, 1870, and it illustrates the 
cautious old Greek’s precept, never to treat your friend 
as though he might not some day be your enemy, nor 
your enemy as though he might not some day be your 
friend. Carlyle exaggerated the German qualities. Like 
Queen Victoria, he idealized the German nature, and 
being himself among the pioneers to force an entrance 
into German thought, he was likely to exaggerate the 
excellence of his discoveries, as Columbus perhaps 
exaggerated America, and Wordsworth perhaps 
exaggerated the Lesser Celandine. But still the qualities 
that he discovered were such as commanded respect in 
England and Scotland at that time. Even if he had 
known the Germans more intimately than he did, he 
would still have found them a well-ordered people, 
singularly capable of community, and regulating their 
daily life with almost excessive care. Their towns were 
built upon deliberate plan, and not run up for haphazard 
speculation. Their houses were solid, warm, and com- 
fortable. Their country, and even their forests and 
rivers were precisely laid out for use and for pleasure. 
Their lower middle-classes and upper working-classes 
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enjoyed cheaper and finer amusements than those classes 
in other countries. All enjoyed a finer education, so far 
as instruction and knowledge can take education, and 
the very best of it was open to anyone who could command 
about one-tenth of the least money required at an English 
University. In exploration into the mysteries of thought 
and life, the Germans had led the world for more than a 
century, and their speculation had been free alike from 
self-seeking and ecclesiastic restraint. With a patient, 
or indeed ascetic, specialization they had investigated 
the problems of matter and natural forces as well as the 
records of man’s history, until for information upon 
almost any point of human knowledge it was necessary to 
consult their authority. In Goethe they had produced a 
poet whose creations, like Shakespeare’s, were the 
common property of Europe; in Schiller an eloquent 
writer of noble and wide appeal ; in Heine a modern mind 
of peculiar attraction. And at the back of all lay 
sympathies deep and unconscious as childhood’s—our 
memories of fairy tales and motherly traditions held in 
common ; stories of dark forests and goblins and wild 
beasts; associations of German toys and wooden farms 
and the German bands, which to most of us were the 
introduction to the music where Germany stocd supreme. 

The defect of the German mind—the defect which 
has led to the present ruin—would not have seemed a 
defect to Carlyle, occupied as he was in combating the 
avaricious individualism of his time. We mean the 
German worship of the State, the sacrifice of the per- 
sonality to the State, the implicit obedience to all who 
are set in authority. It was one of the Germans them- 


selves who detected the peril. As Nietzsche’s Zarathustra 
wrote :— 


“ The coldest of all cold monsters is the State. And 
coldly it utters lies. This lie issues from its mouth: ‘I, 
the State, am the people.’ ’’ “They are destroyers who lay 
snares for the multitude and call themselves the State. 
They set up among the people a sword and a thousand 
vain desires.”’ 

“«There is nothing on earth greater than myself; I 
am the regulating finger of God,’ roars the monster. And 
not the long-eared and the short-sighted alone bow the 
knee before it.” 

To what crimes, and to what a quagmire of misery 
the worship,of such a State has led the German people, 
all the world may now behold, and the Germans see it 
themselves. The present reaction against the imperial 
and military State which once they worshipped is as 
violent as natural. Again we would recall that saying 
so frequent in German writings and speeches now: “ Wir 
miissen viel umlernen.’’ There is much upon which that 
people is resolved to reconsider its views, and to change 
its aspect ; and upon nothing more than upon the State. 
That worship—that reverential confidence in self- 
appointed authority, such as savages feel when they 
entrust their village to the protection of a red rag which 
the wind has blown to a tree-top—has brought the 
country to a condition in which hunger, enforced by her 
enemies, renders the industrious workman incapable. of 
work, renders the child incapable of learning, the student 
incapable of study, the musician incapable of music, and 
the thinker of thought. Yet, when the present calamity is 
overpassed, we cannot but believe that the qualities for 
which our fathers honored the German people will again 
emerge, and will be recognized by ourselves, in whom so 
many of those qualities are still lacking—the sense of 
community, the desire for fine pleasures widely diffused, 
the passion for noble forms of art, the ascetic devotion 
to knowledge no matter whither it may lead. 

When wars are ended, as we have seen, the violence 
of national hatred gradually fades, and is frequently 
transformed. A hundred and thirteen years ago the 
French defeated and devastated the greater part of 
Germany, reducing her almost to a vassal State. Goethe, 
in his old age, was constantly reproached for not having 
written patriotic war-songs at that time. But, though 
he was a German, he defended himself thus (‘“ Conver- 
sations with Eckermann,’’ March 14th, 1830) :— 


“For me, who am not warlike and have.no feeling 
for war, such songs would only have been a mask which 
would have fitted me very ill. I have never shammed.(nie 
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affectirt) in my poetry. How could I have written songs 
of hate without hatred? And, between ourselves, I did 
not hate the French, though I thanked God when we got 
rid of them. How could I, to whom civilization and 
barbarism are the only two differences of importance, 
hate a nation which is one of the most civilized on earth, 
and to which I owe so great a part of my own 
education ?’ 
“<Tn general,’ he continued, ‘national animosity is 
a peculiar thing. In the lowest degrees of civilization it 
is always strongest and most violent. But there is a 
point where it vanishes—where we stand, as it were, 
above the nations, and we feel the happiness or misery 
of a neighboring people as though it were our own.’ ”’ 
We may not have reached that point. With regard 
to the German people we may not even desire to reach it. 
In spite of the solemn promises of consideration made by 
our statesmen if only the enemy would show a change of 
heart by changing their form of government, which they 
have certainly tried beyond all expectation to accomplish, 
the war may still be too near to allow us to feel the misery 
of that neighboring people as our own. But that people 
is now overthrown. It has drunk humiliation to the 
bottom. It lies stunned with despair and destitution. 
Is it not an occasion for showing some trace of that 
‘“‘magnanimity ”’ which we are seeing exhibited upon the 
stage in Abraham Lincoln’s treatment of the conquered 
South, and seeing ainid general applause? In a charac- 
teristic and ill-omened moment, the ex-Kaiser adjured 
the German troops to act towards the Chinese as the Huns 
of Attila acted in Europe. The ex-Kaiser now rests from 
his disastrous labors. Is it not time that his works should 
follow him? And might we not make some beginning in 
magnanimity by allowing the weary epithet of ‘“ Huns ’”’ 
to rest as well? 





THE SIX HOURS’ DAY. 


Wuat the workers are asking for is more life and liberty, 
a fuller and a freer satisfaction of their needs as human 
beings. Of course, they want for this a larger share of 
the wealth they produce. But they recognize that war 
is not a wealth-producer, and in their present wage 
demands they are rarely asking for more than a return 
to their pre-war standard of subsistence. This modera- 
tion’ serves to bring out into strong relief the general 
demand for shorter hours. The forty-hours’ week, or 
even the six-hours’ day, has suddenly won its way to the 
front place in the demands of labor. The eight-hours’ 
day took a generation of crying in the wilderness before it 
entered the practical politics of industry, and gradually 
crept into the standard of a few strong and favored 
trades. But this new demand is not simply a next step. 
It is a definite new challenge to our industrial order. For 
it is not based upon the old economic contention that 
workers have hitherto been wastefully employed, in that 
they are able and willing to put out the same amount of 
productive power in a shorter as in a longer working day. 
No doubt it is sometimes urged that just as an eight- 
hours’ day was found as advantageous as a ten-hours’ 
day from the standpoint of output, so a further reduction 
of hours may be similarly found almost costless. But 
this is not the real contention of the advocates of the six- 
hours’ day. They do not pretend that speeding-up will, 
or ought to, compensate for the loss of hours. They say 
that is not their concern. What they are after is libera- 
tion from the machine. They want more time and energy 
to live their own lives and take their part in whatever 
life can bring. 

For what, after all, is the free life of a worker after 
the full‘ factory day, or even the eight-hours day, which 
means at least a nine-hours’ day in the works, the pit, or 
on the railway? Week in, week out, it is a too heavy tax 
upon the body and the mind of all but the strongest. 
It exhausts the nervous energy, stamps its mechanical 
routine upon the soul, and disables its victims for any 
beneficial use of leisure. There is much dull, heavy, and 
uninteresting, even dangerous, work that has to be done. 
Workers do not refuse to do it. But they insist that it 
shall be reduced to such time and other conditions as 
shall not stamp its nature upon theirs. It is not enough 





that there shall be a bare margin of free time to recover 
from exhaustion before the next day’s work begins. 
What is wanted is so wide a margin as to reduce 
mechanical servitude to a subordinate place in their lives. 
If it takes a full quarter of their hours, that suffices. 
This does not signify a life of idleness, or even 


' dissipation, as middle-class moralists sometimes suggest. 


A little leisure is a dangerous thing, especially the leisure 
of physical and nervous exhaustion. It is upon a large 
leisure that, the hopes of humanity rest, a leisure large 
enough to provide for every man the opportunity to 
cultivate his human tastes and aptitudes. This does not 
mean that less wealth will be produced, if wealth be 
taken in its true meaning; for health, family life, 
education, reading, art, recreation, would far more than 
compensate scme loss in material output. 

But must material output suffer? Must the nation 
pay for more leisure by any reduction of the economic 
product? This challenging question is met by one of our 
most successful men of business, Lord Leverhulme, with 
a triumphant negative. The opening part of his interest- 
ing volume, “ The Six-Hours’ Day’’ (Allen & Unwin), 
sets forth the case of this great reform, basing it upon the 
machine-economy. Machinery, instead of the tyrant, 
is to be the liberator and the friend of the worker. It is 
to increase his wages and to make him moral and 
intelligent. 

“The modern machine knows nothing of religion 
or moral laws, yet it is one of the greatest religious and 
moral teachers the world has produced in modern times. 
However far and wide we extend mechanical abilities 
and machine power, we come finally to the necessity of 
providing intelligent and careful men for their control 
and running. Machines cannot run alone, and work- 
men of skill, high character and moral conduct are 
essential to successful control.’’ ‘“ All the tendencies 
of the greater use of machinery are in the direction of 
improving man.”’ 

It might, perhaps, appear that man could not have 
too much of this benevolent and moralizing influence. 
But one of the greatest boons this universal benefactor 
is able to bestow is leisure. For there are two important 
characteristics of modern machinery; it is extremely 
expensive, and it can work all day without tiring. There- 
fore, the costlier the machine, the more important to 
make it work long hours. But since no man can here 
keep pace with the machine, you must set two, three, or 
even four men, in relays, to do it. At present, a great 
deal of more expensive plant is only utilized for eight 
or nine hours a day, and the product is what a single 
shift of overworked men or women can get out of it in 
that time. 

Wherefore this waste? ‘“ We must have a six-hours’ 
working day for men and women, and by means of six- 
hour shifts we must work our machinery twelve, 
eighteen, or even twenty-four hours.’’ This can be done, 
without reduction of wages on the shorter day, in all 
industries wirere the cost of production in overhead 
charges is as great or greater than the cost of wages. 
This is Lord Leverhulme’s contention. The cost of the 
shorter day can be recouped in great part by this greater 
volume got out of the plant, Since in most well-equipped 
factories and workshops to-day the cost in overhead 
charges is at least double the cost in wages, this economy 
is immediately applicable to these great sections of 
industry. To less advanced industries, and to such occu- 
pations as agriculture, it cannot at once be fully applied. 
But as labor-saving machinery advances in these back- 
ward industries, so the same economy will apply. Of 
course, if it were to turn out that the worker produced 
as large an output in the six as in the eight hours, the 
problem would be greatly simplified, for the reform would 
cost nothing, and the fuller utilization of the plant would 
be pure gain, going in higher wages, bigger profits, or 
lower prices, according to the forces controlling distribu- 
tion. 

Lord Leverhulme cites a good deal of evidence to 
show that a shortening-of the work-day is not attended 
by a reduction of output. But most of this evidence is 
in experiments of shortening the full factory day, and 
only one or two cases go so far as to support the view that 
a reduction from eight to six hours would be attended 
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by no loss of output. It is obvious that some limit to the 
economy of shorter hours must exist, and it is probable 
that men will not turn out quite so much in a six as in 
an eight-hours’ day. | But, then, they haven't got to 
is Lord Leverhulme’s contention, provided that the 
machine-economy makes up the loss. After the war, it 
will be particularly important to work our existing 
buildings and plant more fully because additional fixed 
capital will not for some time be procurable. On the 
other hand, there will be abundance of spare labor to 
fill up a two or three shift system. The millions of men 
and women released from the fighting forces and from 
Government work of various kinds can only find lucrative 
employment by some such expansion in demand for labor. 

The chief objection Lord Leverhulme feels called 
upon to meet is the embarrassment of so much riches, 
i.e., the question of disposing of so large an increase of 
output as would be got by his double or treble shift 
system. But the difficulty is not serious. For, if the 
worker got as much money on a six as on an eight-hours’ 
shift, and: millions more workers were brought into em- 
ployment, the purchasing power of the working classes 
would be so increased that they themselves would furnish 
most of the enlarged demand, while the reduced cost 
per unit of the output would enable the expanding foreign 
markets to take off the residue. Economists might, 
perhaps, reasonably question whether, with rising wages, 
cost would be so reduced. But we are disposed to think 
that Lord Leverhulme’s main thesis is strong and fruitful. 
The great problem before us is how to reduce the propor- 
tion of human to non-human physical energy in the 
production of material wealth. And it is clearly in the 
main a problem of intelligent organization of existing and 
available resources. We want more wealth with less toil. 
We must re-organize our pre-war system of industry, if 
the problem is to be solved. The powerful instinctive 
demand for shorter hours will compel the most conserva- 
tive and unenlightened employers to make their business 
interests square with the plain dictates of humanity. 

For business men can think, when they are put to 
it. The imperfections of most human arrangements are 
so great and numerous as to admit quite easily of large 
improvements when those responsible are pricked by the 
spur of necessity. This is why the workers are so obtuse 
to the argument that such and such a new demand must 
raise prices, ruin the trade, and then where will the 
workers be? They know that thought and contrivance 
have in the past found a sufficient loophole of escape from 
ruin, and they have enough confidence in the brains and 
resourcefulness of the employers to believe that if they 
have to put up with a six-hours’ day without reduced pay, 
they will somehow manage to foot the bill, and leave a 
margin of profit. 





Petters to the Editor 


A COUP D’ETAT IN THE CHURCH. 

Sir,—The proposed coup d’état—for it is nothing less— 
voted last week by the Representative Church Council, and 
championed by the Archbishops, under whose Dual Control the 
Church has of late years been administered, is emphatically a 
leap in the dark. ‘‘ Wait andi see ’’ is out of fashion. But there 
are worse maxims; it is better to ‘‘ wait and see’’ than to 
“rush and repent.’’ Nothing less likely to create an atmo- 
‘phere of peace can be imagined. High Churchmen are sus- 
picious; Evangelicals uncertain; Liberals frankly hostile. Only 
what may be called the Dull Church is in favour of the pro- 
posals. This is, no doubt, the section of the Church with which 
the Bishops are most in touch; and it is numerically consider- 
able. But its essential and incurable unintelligence discounts 
the value of its support. It is difficult not to think that the 
Archbishops, who are men of affairs, and who have, at least 
on the practical side, no small knowledge of human nature, do 
not at times reflect with misgiving om the extent to which their 
policy has alienated, and is alienating, the intelligence of the 
Church. It is a bad sign for a nation when the Haves are of 
one political party. and the Hare Nots of the other: and. for a 
Chureh when its intelligence is on one and its unintelligence 
on the other side. 





The temper of the Representative Church Council was 
frankly. reactionary ; the Bishop of. Hereford, whose brilliance 
and effectiveness were admitted by his een spoke to an 
unsympathetic audience. One of his colleagues besought the 
House not to be cartied away by Dr. Henson’s ‘‘clever speeches.”’ 
His fears were groundless. It was not. Dr. Henson found 
himself in-a minority of one. It is probable that this was no 
surprise to him; his arguments were addressed to the larger 
public outside. If this public could be made to realize the 
situation, its verdict would not. be doubtful. The fear is that it 
may fail to do so; and: so, ‘‘loosely, through silence, permit 
things to pass away as in a dream.”’ 

Under cover of facilitating certain reforms of method and 
precedure, and on the pretext of introducing laymen of a more 
clerical type than that of the clergy themselves into ecclesiastical 
assemblies, the character and genius of the Church are to be 
fundamentally changed, and a narrow denominational Angli- 
canism is to be substituted for what has hitherto been the 
National Church. That the intelligentsia of the country should 
oppose this was to be expected. But its influence is slow, 
indirect, and liable to be overborne by popular clamor. A more 
hopeful feature of the position is the attitude of the general 
Press. The flair of this Press is beyond question. It foresees 
the movement of opinion, and gains the credit of directing 
where it in fact only anticipates; like a sailor, it scents the 
coming wind. This is why the judgment of the ‘‘ Sunday Pic- 
torial’’ and the ‘Times’ is more significant than that of the 
‘*Spectator’’ and the ‘‘Nation.”” ‘‘ What is the proposed 
Enabling Bill?”’’ asks the first of these journals. And it 
answers its own question: ‘‘ It is Disestablishment in fact, if 
not in name.’’ Were it to become law what is now the Church 
of England would cease to exist; the new self-governing body, 
which would replace it, taking over, in virtue of what can only 
be described as a fraudulent process of personation, its status, 
its revenues, and its prestige. This would not only be the Dis- 
establishment of one Chureh—the Church of England as we 
have hitherto known .it—but the Establishment of another—an 
intolerant obscurantist sect, out of touch with the national life 
and mind. 

“The scheme is the apotheosis of clericalism. Under it 
is reserved to the Bishops the final decision on all questions of 
doctrine and ceremonial. This is sufficient to indicate the ulti- 
mate aims of the prime movers of the agitation; and their 
triumph would be complete when the power to nominate Bishops 
was taken from the Crown and given to the Church herself. 

*“ Now, there is one question which will be asked at once: 
Should there be practically Disestablishment without , Dis- 
endowment? In other words, would it be right for the Church 
to remain the State Church in name, but actually to be entirely 
free to regulate her doctrines as she chose, and still enjoy, not 
only the immense prestige of nominal Establishment, but also 
the great worldly wealth coming from Endowment? 

‘**It is for Parliament to decide.’’ 

And the weighty words of the ‘‘‘Times’’ may be commended 
to every Englishman :— 

““We are drive1 to the conviction that Churchmen are in 
great danger of being committed unawares to a programme 
which may destroy the Establishment, and restrict liberty within 
the Church of England to the narrow limits of a Party whose 
religious and doctrinal outlook most of them reject.’’ 


A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. 
March 2nd. 


[We are obliged to hold over a number of letters.—Ep. 
THE NATION. ] 





Poetry. 


PASSION’S HOUNDS. 


Wirx mighty leaps and bounds, 

1 followed Passion’s hounds, 
My hot blood had its day ; 

Lust, Gluttony, and Drink, 

I chased to Hell’s black brink, 
Both night and day. 


I ate like three strong men, 
I drank enough for ten, 
Fach hour must have its glass : 
Yes, Drink and Gluttony 
Have starved more brains, say I, 
Than Hunger has. 


And now, when I grow old, 
And my slew blood is cold, 
And feeble is my breath— 
I’m followed by those hounds, 
Whose mighty leaps and bounds 
Hunt me to death. 
W. H. Davies. 
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“TWENTY” Bournville 


The car here shown is the standard 
Touring Car, and is designed to give the 


greatest comfort and reliability. 


It is of strikingly handsome appear- Cocoa 


ance, and embodies the results of many 
years of successful car-producing ex- 
perience. 





Austin Agents ia all parts of the 


and 
country will gladly answer enquiries 
with regard to the many unique 
characteristics of the car. 
Write for name of nearest agent. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR Co., Ltd. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NigHt. 

Tae following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“ Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy.” By Bertrand 
Russell, F.R.S. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

“The Future Belongs to the People.’’ By Karl Liebknecht. 
(Speeches male since the beginning of the War). 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

“Hopes for English Religion.” By J. N Figgis, D.D., 
Litt.D. (Longmans. 6s. 6d.) 

“Qn Finding England.’”’ By Harold Lake. (Melrose. 6s.) 

“Phe Last Ditch.” A Novel. By Violet Hunt. (Stanley 
Paul. 7s.) 

# x B 
Ever since the first wounded Belgian soldiers arrived 
for treatment in London, just after the war began, I have 
been able, through the kindness of friends, and more 
especially through the kindness of one friend, to keep 
them well supplied with French books and magazines. 

Belgian soldiers as a whole are great readers, and, like 

other soldiers, they have their favorite kind of literature. 

The magazine that they adore is “ Lectures pour Tous.” 

It does not matter whether a man gets a pre-war monthly 

copy or a more recent fortnightly one: “ ‘Tiens! a la bonne 

heure,” he says, and sinks contentedly into his pillows. I 

once left a bound volume on the table in one of the wards, 

saying it was for everybody’s use. At the end of a week 
the men made me a formal complaint. They said that one 
man had taken possession of the ‘“‘ Lectures,’’ that he read 
it day and night, that he sat on it at meals, that, wrapped 
in his towel, it accompanied him to his bath, and that he 
slept with it under his pillow. Would I, they asked, 
wrench it from him? [I found the man, and_ the 

“ Lectures,’’ and I told him they were pour tous. He 

gave me the book, but he did not smile at my feeble joke. 


He just sighed and said: “ Que voulez-vous? C'est ma seule 


consolation.”’ 

After ‘ Lectures pour Tous ” comes “ L’ Illustration.” 
At first I used to offer it to them tentatively, as it was 
full of saddening pictures of Belgian refugees and of 
Belgium in ruins. But I found it interested them 
enormously. I shall never forget a man sitting up in bed, 
scarlet with excitement, and pointing to a picture. 
“ Venez, venez, madame,” he called; “ voila ma maison 
a moi qui brile.” It was hard on him to see his roofless 
gutted house; but the other men were envious. Their 
houses had smouldered too ; his was photographed and in 
a magazine. He pinned it over his bed, and in due course 
the General saw it and sympathized. “ Jl a de la chance, 


- 2) 
lut. * * * 


“ La Vig av Granp Arr ” is very popular, especially 
among the bed-ridden men. Once I asked a man whom I 
knew had not long to live if there was anything he wanted 
that I could bring him. “ Oui, madame ; une exemplaire 
du‘ Grand Air,’ et quelque chose a propos de Guynemer, si 
possible,’’ he whispered. 

When my bundle of “ Lectures ’’ is finished, “ Done, 
Les Annales,” they say. I find that a surprising number 
of them like that good little threepenny weekly for its 
poetry. ‘Le Pays de France’”’ is not a great favorite. 
They read it when they get it, but they never ask for it. 
“ La Vie Parisienne,” ‘ Le Rire,’’ ard “ La Baionnette ” 
they study solemnly. They call them Journauz de Paris, 
and I honestly think they find them a trifle dull. 
“J’ai Vu,” “ Le Miroir,’’ and “ Sur Le Vif ’’ are always 
sure of a welcome. 

I am amazed at the class of men who like “ La 
Revue,’’ “ La Revue de Paris,” “ La Nouvelle Revue,’’ 


and “‘ La Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ Plumbers, gardeners, 


porters, and taxi drivers lie quite happily reading articles _ 


on psychology, on universal suffrage, on Tolstoi, and on 
the war of 1870. Several men have said to me that for 
the first time in their lives they are having leisure and 
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opportunity to improve themselves ; one man never leaves 
the hospital without a copy of the easily pocketed ‘‘ Revue 
Hebdomadaire ” to read in the Tube. 


* * * 


My books and magazines have nothing to do with the 
hospital library. They never leave the wards; I give 
them to the men on the understanding that they lend 
them to each other, and it interests me to see how the 
books that please go the rounds. From time to time, of 
course, catastrophes happen. At this moment, for 
example, there is a book somewhere in the hospital 
called “ La Fiancée de Bruges.” I gave it to a man in 
bed, and next day he told me that he had just got to the 
most exciting part when he laid it down for the doctor’s 
visit. He has never set eyes on it since. He told me it 
was rumored that a man had been seen reading it in 
another ward—he described him as un type yueleonque ; 
would I, please, find it and bring it back. I did my best; I 
had to do my best ; for weeks I asked everybody, from the 
nurses to the lodge porters, if they had seen “La Fiancée.”’ 
Nobody had seen it, but everybody had heard of it. 
Every time I went into the bereft man’s ward, there he 
was, sitting up in bed, and the very second he saw me 
he began——“‘ #t ‘ La Fiancée de Bruges,’ madame? J’etais 
en train de la line, j'etais au beau milieu—.”’ Finally an 
angry orderly tackled me. “ A /a fin,’’ he said, “ qw’est-ce- 
que c'est que cette maudite ‘ Fiancée de Bruges’? Nuit et 
jour il me persécute a propos d’elle—ad non plus finir, 
comprenez-vous.’’ I told him that I really did not know ; 
that I thought it was a sixpence-halfpenny book; all I 
did know was that I had practically spring-cleaned the 
hospital in looking for it, and that I had been unable to 
buy another copy anywhere. I asked the sufferer if there 
was no other book he wanted. I emptied the treasures of 
my book-baskets on his bed: “ Mais non, madame, c’est 
‘La Fiancée de Bruges’ que je veux, moi—.’’ To my 
great relief, he has just been given a congé de con- 
valescence. Long may it last. 


* * * 


In books, Dumas comes first. ‘‘ Trois Mousquetaires,’’ 


“Be Comte de Monte-Cristo,” “Les Quarante-Cingq,”’ 


“Le Collier de la Reine,” and “ La Tulipe Noire,” are 
always in use, and a commercial traveller who was in the 
hospital for three months read practically the whole of 
the Michel Lévy edition of his works. 

After Dumas, Balzac. He pleases everybody except 
a superior young clerk, who once said: “‘ De Balzac? Je 
Vat lu; en entier ; je m’en fiche ; donnez-moi plutét un 
beau petit roman d’amour moderne.” 

Next to Balzac comes “ Le Livre Populaire,” a book 
that used to cost sixty-five centimes before the war. I had 
twenty-five volumes of the “ Adventures of Carot Coupe- 
Téte”’ given me lately, each volume containing a com- 
plete episode. That was a great find. I think the 
maudite Fiancée was a “‘ Livre Populaire.’’ 

+ + + 


I HAVE always a big stock of school-books written in 
French, with a French-English vocabulary at the end, 
and with explanatory notes. “ Une Chaine,’’ “ Remi en 
Angleterre,’ “On ne Badine pas avec 1’ Amour,”’ 
“Jack,” “La Poudre aux Yeux,” “Les Plaideurs,” 
“Les Aventures d’Ulysse ’’"—they enjoy them all, and 
find them a real help in learning English. One book that 
the whole hospital loathes, from law-student to coal- 
heaver, is “ Picciola.” I get no reason, except “(a 
m’embéte.”’ 

Another book that is no favorite is ‘‘ Marie-Claire.”’ 
They never said that it bored them; they just used tc 
hand it back to me, quite clean. Pierre de Coulevain 
interests them, and Marcelle Tinayre is evidently every- 
body’s favorite. 

At first I used to give them “ L’Embusqué,”’ “ Le 
Feu,” “ Gaspard,” “ Ma Piéce,” and volumes of letters 
from “ Poilus,” but they did not like them. When I 
offered them a modern-looking novel they would say: 
“Est-ce-que cela traite de la guerre, madame? Si oui, alors, 
non mercy, 


A. A. A. 
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nd By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 

he “ The colour of men’s dress is enough to make a tired man pass 

f away.” 

0 “At an opera men look like as many crows that have been shot 
‘or —the smoke of guiipowder coming ott of their mouths.” 

‘And it is in this busy age that it is especially necessary to 

sal wear bright clothes so as to keep going.” 

in —The Masters Tommy and Adrian Beecham (children of 
| Lady Beecham) in the “ Daily Mirror.” 

1€ 

. Out of the mouths, &c. . . . 

5 It was Ruskin who demanded the child’s vision in the artist and 
it insisted that only the child saw colour untrammelled by convention. 
° Only the grown-up fools wander about the world bleating that grass 
in is green; the wise child knows that it may be any shade, from golden in 
pe: sunshine to grey in rain. 

. Before the war there were signs of a revolt against the extremely ugly 
; I conventions of colour and cut of our purblind ancestors, 

I * tr Me * & 

me The main thing to remember in connection with these questions of 
gs individuality and colour is that mere eccentricity in dress means nothing. 
: The difference between a wilfully eccentric suit and one that is pleasing 
it. to the eye, and has a certain artistry about it, is the difference between 
he good and bad taste, between vulgarity and refinement. 

The merely bizarre, the frankly ov/ré, with no raison d’étre in beauty, 
ne convenience, or comfort, can never be expected to commend themselves 
118 to the huge majority of men, who, though tired of the deadly monotone 

‘ of khaki, have no desire to make spectacles of themselves. 
an After all, our clothes play an important part in our daily lives, and 
have a far greater influence on our outlook ‘and our nature than most 
ad people imagine. 
et Could one conjure a Monte Cristo dream in pea-green pyjamas, or 
. visualise a Romeo in a standard suit ? 
ur, * EY * Fy 6 
Ww: Before the war this House produced its own. designs in colour-blended ; 
d : materials, It will now do so again, as soon as they can be manufactured. 
Bi = —— ——_ a It discards all Victorian conventions, and does not follow but leads 
« > BrOrAl~r fashion. 
he THE PARIS CONFERENCE Frankly, I do not think the style of Pope and Bradley at al] suitable 
to : to either the figures or the minds of old men, so they had better go 
elsewhere. 
sre The following minimum prices are not iniquitous. Tweed Lounge Suits 
of from £9 9s.; Dinner Suits from £12 12s.; Overcoats from £10 10s. 
est ‘TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
i4 OLD BOND STREET. W.@ 
ny 1415 SOUTHAMPTON he. 
n- tne 
—————————————— 
————————— 
A 
” 
e 
aA The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheumatism, 
. 7 e a 
he Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia. | : 
of | 
opt | 
Je 
un ? 
a4 
ok BEFORE GOING TO BED. 
ad 
pe- Sometimes when you are 
aa overtired you have a rest- 
2 | ° 
| less feeling that prevents 
The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water 
in Bottles 1 F Chemists & St | you from going to sleep. A 
each Trrom Unemists ores 
-_ ttles 1/6 each. . cup of Rowntree’s Cocoa - 
ad, taken last thing at night 
en encourages quiet and rest- 
P + 
a Sir John Rolleston, 3.P., D.L., ful sleep. 
~ writes:—‘‘ The ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes have 
nd been tried by various friends who are better judges 
than Sir Jolin and are pronounced excellent in every e 
nat quarter He thinks that these Virginia cigarettes will 
al- f take the lead.” : = ‘ ‘ a 
’ Rev. Father Bernara Vaughan writes — “ The ‘De ; 
Ca Reszke’ Cigarettes are delicious, delicate and delightful. 
} They supply a felt want.” i ‘ . 
Mdlle. Edm:ée Dormicul. writes: — “ Your ‘De 
e.” Reszke’ Cigarettes ace ihe most delicious I have ever eo 
smoked.” ELEC T- Coa 
tc HE first time you smoke “De Reszkes”. you Sion ” 
ain | will be struck with their marked superiority. 
The more you smoke them the more impressed 
i you will be, Smokers who are accustomed to the 
best endorse this view. 
bd ” 
Le 
ers e SZ eC 
iI 
The t 
1y muistorg' CIGARETTES 
rs, Sold at all Military Cantcens at Home and Overscas, . 
also Tobacconisis and Stores. , 
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Reviews. 


\ JONAH IN LANCASHIRE. 
““ Patience: A West Midland Poem of the Fourteenth 


Century.” Edited by HarRTLky Bareson. (Longmans. 
5s. net.) 
Tue author of “ Patience,” a contemporary of Chaucer, 


is beginning to be discovered even by the average reader. 
It is not long since we had modernised versions of his two 
most remarkable poems, “ Pearl ’’ and “ Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight.” Gaston Paris describes the latter as “the 
jewel of English medieval literature,” and even among those 
who read idly for amusement it should become a favourite 
book in Mr. Ernest Kirtlan’s easy rendering. Who the 
maker of these poems was we know not. Editors have in- 
vented a personal history for him, but other editors have 
ruthlessly pulled it to pieces. It was suggested that he wrote 
the romance “ Sir Gawayne” in his giddy youth. Then, having 
lost a child, he composed in “ Pearl” a passionate lament 
for her. Afterwards, in the evening of his life, he wrote 
“ Patience’ as an expression of his submission to the will 
of God. Mr. Bateson will have nothing to say either to this 
pathetic life-history or to the chronology. He regards 
‘Patience ” as the earliest of the poems, and is of the opinion 
that “ Pearl,’’ far from being a lament for a lost child, is 
“ largely a theological discussion in elegiac form.” One would 
think there must be something grievously wrong in a poem 
about which such a dispute could rage. But this is not neces- 
sarily so. No one denies that the “Song of Solomon” is a 
great poem, and yet wise men have quarrelled as to whether 
it should be read as the holiest of symbolic poems or as an 
early masterpiece of the fleshly school of literature. Coming to 
* Patience’’ itself, we should say that the man who could 
discover personal confessions in it could discover personal 
confessions in’ Euclid. We feel confident that no bereaved 
father ever lived who turned for a lesson in resignation to the 
story of Jonah. It is the homilist, not the tortured human 
being, who fishes in the Book of Jonah for comfortable 
morals. “ Patience” is a sermon addressed to other people, 
not to the poet’s own soul. Feeling this, we may allow our- 
selves to be amused by its quaintness as well as to admire the 
hue and vigor of its narrative. 

* Patience ”’ is the story of Jonah told by an original artist. 
Jonah is here painted in English colors. He.is the Jonah 
not of a tragic-hearted Hebrew but of a familiar-Lancashire 
man (the poem being written in a Lancashire dialect). Ter- 
tullian had written a Latin poem on the same theme, and Mr. 
Bateson gives us the text of this in an appendix, suggesting, 
as other scholars have done, that it is one of the sources of 
“ Patience.” The Jonah of Tertullian, however, is a formal 
tigure compared to the Jonah of the Englishman. Jonah in 
the old Lancashire poem is a lithe and live fellow from the 
moment at which he steps aboard the ship to make his 
escape from the perilous will of God. 


“Was neuer so joyful a Jue as Jonas was thenne,”’ 


we are told in a lively line at this point of the narrative. 
The storm that follows is described with such a sense of 
reality that it has been suggested that the poet himself must 
have experienced some such tempest when making a pilgrim- 
age to Compostella, “the favorite journey of Englishmen at 
the time,”’ and a journey of whose ancient popularity we are 
still reminded in the streets of London once a year when 
children set up their grottoes on the footpaths as an excuse 
for begging pennies. Mr. Bateson attempts to bring home to 
us the desperate circumstantes of seafaring in the Middle 
Ages by quoting the statement that “ John of Gaunt, on one 
occasion, was tossing about in the Channel for nine months, 
unable to land at Calais.” For ourselves we refuse to believe 
the story in this form, and we need no such incredible ex- 
ample to enable us to realise the terrors of the storm that 
swept down on Jonah, when the frightened sailors attempted 
to lighten the ship by throwing overboard 

‘Her bagges, and her fether-beddes, and her bryght 

wedes.”’ 

The introduction of the feather-beds into the narrative would 
alone be a sufficient reason for welcoming the Lancashire 
version of the Jonah story. The description of the panic- 





stricken sailors “glewing,” or calling, on their very various 
gods (who included Fernagu, a French giant) is another 
addition that pleases by its strangeness : 

*‘ Bot vchon glewed on his god thet gayned hym beste ; 
Summe to Vernagu ther vouched avowes solemne, 
Summe to Diana deuout, and derf Nepturne, 

To Mahoun and to Mergot, the Mone and the Sunne.” 
Both in Tertullian and in “ Patience” Jonah is made not 
only to sleep but to snore while the others pray. Tertullian 
puts it: 
“Sternentem inflata resomabat nare soporem.”” 
The English poet writes still more vividly that Jonah lay in 
the bottom of the boat, 
‘“Slypped. vpon «a sloumbe-slepe, and sloberande he 
routes,” 
A “ freke,’ or man, is sent to rouse him and to prepare him 
for the casting of lots : 
‘The freke hym.frunt with his fot, and bede hym ferk 
up.” 
Then came the casting of the lots: 
** And ay the lote, vpon laste, lymped cn Jonas.” 
The sailors immediately begin to upbraid Jonah in masculine 
English : 
“What the deuel hest thou don, dotede wrech? 
What seches' thou on see, synful schrewe, 


With thy lastes [crimes] so luther [evil] to lose vus 
vehone?’”’ 


Soon after follows the decision to throw him overboard : 
‘** Now is Jonas the Jwe jugged to drowne.” 

“A wylde walteande whale’ 

side of the boat : 


‘And swyftely swenged hym to swepe, and his swallow 
opened . . .; 
With-outen towche of any tcthe he tult in his throte.”’ 


’ 


comes up opportunely to the 


In spite of his safe passage beyond the whale’s teeth, how; 
ever, Jonah’s plight was not an enviable one : 

‘** Lorde! colde was his cumfort, and his care huge.”’ 
The poet describes him as passing down the throat like a 
“mote in at a minster door ” : 


**He glydes in by the gills . . . ; 


Ay, hele ouer hed, hourlande aboute, 

Til he blunt [staggered] in a blok as brod as a halle ; 

And ther he festnes the fete, and fathmes about, 

And stod up in his stomak, that stank as the deuel.”’ 

So realistic is the description of the whale’s inside that Mr. 
Bateson thinks it likely that the poet had heard stories from 
whalers. He also endorses the poet’s view of the horrors of 
the situation by quoting one writer who states that “ the 
breath of the whale is frequently attended by such an insup- 
portable smell as to bring on disorder of the brain.” If the 
whale made Jonah feel sick, however, Jonah, according to 
the poet, had much the same effect on the whale. In a 
moving two lines on the whale’s discomforts we are told: 

“ For thet mote in his mawe made hym, I trowe, 

Though hit lyttel were hym wyth, to wamel at his hert.”’ 
These two lines Mr. Bateson translates into colourless modern 
English: “ For the mote made him—though it were little 
ds compared with him—to feel sick,’’ and adds for our infor- 
mation that “the reader of whaling stories will recall -how 
frequently the whale suffers from dyspepsia” ! 

We need not follow the poet in detail through the rest 
of the narrative, which is full of life-giving detail till the 
end. After God had commanded the whale— 

“That he hym sput spakly vpon spare drye,”’ 

we see Jonah washing his muddy mantle on the beach and 
proceeding with his message of doom to the “ burgesses and 
bachelors” of Nineveh. The gourd under which he sleeps 
becomes a ‘‘ wod-bynde ” (some kind of convolvulus): it is 
‘“hedera,” or ivy, in the vulgate. Jonah’s delight, as he 
lay under it—“ so glad of his gay lodge’””—is amusingly de- 
scribed. He— 


‘Lys loltrande ther-inne lokande to toune.” 


So contentedly did he “loll” there, indeed—“ so blithe of 
his wood-bine ’’—that he cared not a penny for any “diet” 
that day; and when it “nighed to night” and “nappe hym 
bihoued,” he slept the sleep of the just “ vnder leues.” In 
his account of Jonah’s anger against God, and God’s argu-. 
ment in favor of sparing Nineveh, the poet elaborates as 
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ADVENTURES 


By Lieut.-Commander Harold Auten, V.C., 
R.N-R. With 16 unique illustrations. Price 
6s. net. First printing, 15,750. copies. 
Ready everywhere February 27th. 
The first lifting of the veil of naval secrecy with 
regard to the most romantic chapter in our naval 
history. The story of the famous ‘‘ Mystery Ships ” 


— doings is one continuous and breathless 
thrill. 


FIRST SIX REVIEWS. 


Times: “A unique and stirring chronicle.” 
SCOTSMAN: “ This enthralling book.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ Should be read by everybody.” 

EVENING NEWS: “A book to praise with all one’s heart.” 

Dally News: “‘ As exciting as any yarn of the Skull and 
Cross-Bones on the Spanish Main.” 

EVENING STANDARD: “‘ Thrilling. To the history of the 
British Navy has been added a chapter that is at once 
most humorous and most sublime.” 


A Pelican’s Tale 


Fifty Years of London’s Bohemia and else- 
where. By Frank M. Boyd, late Editor of 
* The Pelican.” With 16 illustrations. 15s. 
net. 
A book full of good stories, of kings andi chorus girls, 
bishops and bruisers, of Fleet Street and Mayfair. 
The Daily Mail says:—‘‘ You had better get the 
book.”’ 






As the son of the famous A.K.H.B., Mr. Boyd knew 

GQ] inany famous cleries. As the editor of The Pelican, 
he seems to have met all the celebrities of his day. 
The Westminster Gazette says:—‘ Vhere are few 
collections of memoirs, anecdotes, &c., which cover 
quite so much ground, and none at all which cover 
so much ground not generally explored.” 


Station “X” 


A remarkable romance by a new writer 
G. McLeod Winsor. First edition 5,000 
copies. 6s net. 
“The most remarkable novel since Jules Verne 
relinquished the pen. A sensation of an unusual kind.” 
—Morning Post. 
GQ neiwi most original romance we have ever read, 





















notwithstanding the acknowledgment due to Mr. 
H. G. Wells. and it is likely to arouse sensational 
interest.’’—Globe. 


(1) YESTERDAY: 


Being the y}Confessions of Barbara. A new novel by 
the author of the now famous ‘‘Sa’e of Lady 
Daventry’ (Winifred Boggs). Second edition. 
6s. net. 


(2) THE DIGGERS: 


Some account of the Australians in France by that 
remarkable realist, Patrick MacGill, whose ‘‘Children 
of the Dead End’’ was one of the most remarkable 
books of the generation. Mr. W. M. Hughes has 
contributed an introduction. First edition, 20,000 
copies. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

(3 The following books are still in great demand 

| ee wo and libraries. Price 6s. net. 


(i ) ISAACS Joseph Gee 
(ii.) SNIPER JACKSON Frederick Sleath 
iii.) THE SECRET HAND Douglas Valentine 
(iv.) PATRICIA BRENT, SPINSTER, 


A proof of the popularity of Herbert Jenkins’ books 
4) is contained in the certificate of Messrs. Fairbairns, 
Wingfield, and Wykes. Out of seven recent volumes, 
131.378 copies had been printed: up to January 20th, 
1919., Write for .illustrated| list. to HERBERT 
JENKINS, Ltd.,'3, York Street; St. James’s, S.W. 1. | 
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STANDING BY: A Book or War 
StuDIEs 
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7/6 net 


Mr. Keable’s 1 standpoint is certain to 
provoke interest, and not improbably controversy, 
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By His Honour Judge Parry, and 

Lt.-Gen. Sir A. E, Codrington 5/- net 


“Those who would understand the real condition of 
affeirs, would do well to study the only book on 
the subject. which both gives a lucid summary of 
the history of pensions in this country and explains 
the basis and the practice of existing adminis- 
tration ”— Morning Post. 
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AT WORK 
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The first great War history, 
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CAMPAIGN 
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No future historian of the Dardanelles campaign 
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iu tte Sunday Chronicle, 
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ever the Bible narrative, and the appeal for the right of the 
inhabitants to live is tenderer than in the more concise 
original God pleads, for imstance, for the’ “lyttel bairnes on 
barme (breast) that never bale wrought,’’ and the reference to 
“much cattle’ becomes : 

‘** And als ther ben doumbe bestes in the burgh many.”’ 
We do not suggest that “ Patience” is better than the Book 
of Jonah, but that it has the vitality of an original work. 
The poet has a personal knowledge of character—a sense of 
drama, and a sense of life. Mr. Bateson’s edition of the 
poem was first published seven years ago. He has now largely 
recast and rewritten it. We have taken some liberties with 
his text in quoting it, slightly modernising it in places im 
order to meet the needs of twentieth-century printers. It 
is an edition for students of medieval literature rather than 
for the general reader. - But with the help of its excellent 
glossary others than scholars should be able to enjoy it if 
they are prepared to take a little pains. And it is worth 
taking pains to become acquainted with so vivid and robust 
a poet as the author of “Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight.”’ 





THE IRISH LEAVEN. 


“The Irish Issue in its American Aspect.” By SHANE 

LESLIE. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“What you trample on in Ireland will sting you ™ 
America.” So Grattan warned the British statesmen of his 
day, and few prophesies in political history have been more 
completely fulfilled. What Grattan had in mind was the 
hostility of Ulster Presbyterians, who had played a promi- 
nent part in the War of Independence. But three genera- 
tions of Catholic Celts, galled by the memory of intolerable 
wrongs, have used their influence as American citizens to 
exact a still more sweeping revenge. As the Fenian leader, 
John Boyle O'Reilly, put it: “Irishmen exercising im 
America the power of their moral force are a leaven more ‘to 
be heeded by English statesmen than the armed rebellion #f 
the same men or of their fathers in Ireland.” The valte 
of Mr. Shane Leslie’s new book of essays lies in his analysis 
of the working of this leaven, a process as to which Briti#h 
politicians no less than British voters reveal in practice @ 
singular ignorance of rudimentary facts. 

Mr. Leslie is guilty of no exaggeration when he declares 
that “ British diplomacy in the United States las, been ofe 
long struggle against Irish influences in tthe dark.’ In that 
struggle Ireland has aimost invariably emerged victorious, 
from the days when the Fenians induced the Senate to throw 
eut the convention agreed upon by Reverdy Johnson and 
Lord Clarendon to the days when Michael Davitt engineered 
‘the defeat of the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty of 
1897, as the Irish-American answer to the passing of the 
Jubilee Coercion Act. It was hoped by its supporters that 
the Treaty would have ripened into a formalalliance, and had 
such an alliance existed in 1914 the probability is that Ger- 
many would have hesitated before she threw her sword in'to 
the scales. Yet the cry is still heard, and not from the lips 
of Tories alone, that the Irish question is a domestic isswe 
with which outsiders have no concern. Mr. Leslie is much 
nearer the truth when he says that Irish opinion runs in the 
marrow of the United States, and “is the ever-ready force 
that strengthens her arm when she wishes to oppose England, 
md that slows her hand whenever it is proffered in friend- 
ship. 

On this subject Mr. Leslie speaks with authority. During 
the most critical phases of the war he championed in Ameri¢a 
with voice and pen the cause of those Irish Nationalists 
who, under the leadership of John Redmond, ranged them- 
selves with the Allies. Rarely have English politicians been 
offered so golden a chance to win not only Ireland but Irish 
America by a single act of statesmanship, and never did 
they fail more disastrously to rise to the height of a great 
opportunity. : 

“What the Imperial politicians failed to see was 
Redmond’s unique value to the Empire. Here was a war 
for small nationalities, and here was the proffer ofa small 
nation’s sword! Here was a war between two military 
imperial Powers, and a free Ireland, better than any 
ee anda, would have distinguished the quality of one 
from other! Here was a keen tussle for public opinion 





in America. and Redmond installed as an Ir'sh Premier 
would have been in a position to appeal to it. The cry went 
out later and the research magnificent was made for 
the man who would save the Empire. Hughes was dis- 
covered in Australia, Smuts was hailed in South Africa, 
and Borden boomed in Canada. ‘The blinded Cabinet never 

realised that- nothing would have sooner closed’ fissures im 

the Empire, or ensured the co-operation of the self- 

governing colonies; better than an Irish Premier in their 
councils.” 

To the bewilderment of America, no less than to the 
fierce anger of Ireland, Sir Edward Carson, whose Ulster 
activities had helped to precipitate the war, was preferred to 
John Redmond, who had risked his political future and that 
of his party to effect a reconciliation between the divided 
peoples. When it was seen that Redmond wag snubbed by 
the War Office and ignored by the Cabinet, Easter week be- 
came inevitable. German intrigue in America helped to 
bring about the tragedy, but the crowning political madness 
of the executions which followed the fighting was due not te 
German wiles but to English folly. “The event,” in Mr. 
Leslie’s words, “surpassed all the hopes of the extremists 
who were watching from America what looked like a fiasco. 
They had launched a rising of franc-tireurs, and they reaped 
a harvest of martyrs.’’ From the moment the firing parties 
began their work Irish-American opinion, though it might 
not be pro-German, became definitely anti-British, and anti- 
British it has remained. 

Mr. Leslie does not deal with the progress of events 
after America’s entry into the war. It is to be hoped he will 
remedy this omission in another volume, for the story has 
a moral which English politicians can ignore only at their 
peril. Unionists, in particular, imagined when the United 
States joined the combatants that the Trish-Americans were 
im the same plight as the Germans, and would never count 
again as a factor in transatlantic politics. Bands of propa- 
gandists were employed to improve the occasion, and, accord- 
ing to themselves, their offensive was crowned with com- 
plete success. Yet within the last few weeks the 
American House of Representatives has passed two resolu- 
tions instructing United States delegates in Paris to urge 
the Peace Conference to recognise the right of Ireland 
to self-determination. Well may Unionists echo what an 
Trishman has called the “immortal profanity ”’ of the Con- 
federate General, when at the close of a doubtful day, 
Meagher’s brigade stormed down on his position: “ Here 
comes that damned Green Flag again!” 

Mr. Leslie’s book would have gained had he avoided 
needless overlapping by condensing his three papers on the 
Irish in America into a single study. It would have gained 
still. more could he have resisted the temptation to obscure 
a plain tale with incongruous ornament and _ irrelevant 
epigram. In his sketches of Parnell, the Redmonds, Carson, 
and Casement, though he has much to say that is worth 
saying, he seems to take a pride in reproducing in prose 
effects that resemble the violent banging of a tea-tray. He 
calls one of his essays “The Killing of Kettle,” another 
“The Presidency of Pearse,’’ and this sort of jingle is not 
confined to head-lines, for he is capable of appealing ‘to 
America to “banish the Banshee of the Atlantic,” and he 
delights in such images as “like the Janus of the Atlantic 
Treland is two-faced.” If, as he says, Parnell’s “ campaign 
statements combined tthe brevity of cablegrams with some of 
the fire of a minor prophet,’’ the besetting sin of his essays 
is that he substitutes for the fire of the minor prophet the 
slickness of the writer of scare headlines. As his review 
of Irish-American history proves, Mr. Leslie, when he likes, 
can write with no less clarity than vigor, and the 
decorations in which he freely indulges are merely a bad 
habit. 


\ 
Y 





~/ A NATIONALIST ON THE ISONZO. 
“Scenes from Italy's War.’ By G. M. Trevelyan. (Jack. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. G. M. TREvELYAN by a happy instinct has styled his 
dramatic narrative of experiences as Commandant of the 
First British Red Cross Unit for Italy “Scenes from Italy’s 
War.” Certainly no other theatre of the Great War has been 
staged by nature with such a magnificent and picturesque 
scenic background as the Italian. The front lay for three 
hundred miles amid the Alps or under their shadow, and the 
sublimity of the mountain ranges and gloomy gorges, and the 
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“ Exceedingly frank portraits of public men. . . the author 
is mercilessly careful to explain in his preface that the book is 
not meant for the hero-worshipper.”’—Evening Standard. 
*“Here we have clear vision, sane opinion, and a very 
useful sense of humour, not always free from Acid.’’—National 
News. 

“It is a clever, witty, pungent, and, above all, decidedly 
readable book, not without a spice of malice as seasoning, 
and with an occasional touch of poison in its sting.”—Everyman. 
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21s. net. 
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Cobden’s international policy will be found 
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Published by Mr. T. 
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beauty of the mellow, tranquil, sun-steeped plains of Italy 
stretching behind contrasted with the scenes of carnage, “ the 
days and nights of rain, mist, mud, and blood,’ where 
460,000 Italians were killed, 500,000 were totally or 
partially disabled, and another half-million wounded. If we 
add “ the 100,000 Italian prisoners who have perished of want 
in Austria-Hungary,’ and the enfeeblement of the whole 
peasant population of Italy through privations, not to speak 
of the gloomy, economic outlook, we shall have some idea 
of the debit side of “ the wide and universal victory that had 
been won for the people and by the people of Italy, of 
England, and of all the struggling world” which Mr. 
Trevelyan hymns in his final sentence. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s services to the cause of Anglo-Italian 
friendship are well known, and no other Englishman was 
better fitted to represent England's ardent sympathy and 
co-operation with Italy during the war than the historian of 
Garibaldi. The volume in which he records, modestly enough, 
the hard, exacting work done by himself and the little band of 
car-drivers and the nursing staff of the Villa Trento Hospital 
is one that the philosopher, as well as all students of the war, 
must prize. For it not only chronicles with admirable clarit¥ 
and precision the successive stages and characteristics of 
the main Italian Campaign—October, 1915-October, 1918— 
but it enshrines the ardent faith, the fine devotion, and 
tenacity of a whole-hearted Nationalist. To him the sacro 
eqgoismo of the Italian patriot is indeed sacred. Himself an 
idealist, he explains how it was that “ the idealists of the 
Peninsula, almost without an exception, became the war 
party, seeing in war against the Central Powers the only way 
to save their country’s independence, their country’s tradi- 
tion, their country’s soul.” The war was the means of 
eradicating the weakness of Italy’s “ incomplete nationality.” 
Fortunately for the Entente, the Risorgimento tradition and 
the cry of Italia Irridenta, backed by the very solid 
arguments of the Secret Treaty of London, overbore the 
prudent “materialism” of Giolitti and the neutralists. 
Mr. Trevelyan recounts how in the days of May it was “ the 
cities of Italy that made the war; but the peasant has had 
to fight it.’ D’Annunzio and the war journalists set the 
torch to the fuse prepared by Salandra and Sonnino, and 
“Bulow fled back to the worst side of the Mont St. 
Gothard.” It is not for nothing that the efforts of the 
Socialists and the village priests are classed by Mr. Trevelyan 
as “disintegrating propaganda.” Their programme, in the 
narrow sense, was anti-patriotic, and paved the way for the 
disaster of Caporetto and the Great Retreat in August, 1917. 

Mr. Trevelyan probably saw more of the Isonzo war than 
any but a few chosen officers, for as a Red Cross Commandant 
his cars took him to every outpost they served, and his duties 
brought him into contact, night and day, with Italians of 
all ranks. But the fact that he was in touch all the time 
with high military officials obliges him to respect their con- 
fidence and closes his lips as an independent witness of the 
campaign. His ardent sympathy with the Italian cause 
combines with a scholar’s aloofness from human nature to 
tint his narrative couleur de rose. With too great modesty 
he says nothing of the strain, harassing cares, and perils of 
his work, or of the dark hours and despondency that must 
have befallen even a modern standard-bearer of the 
traditions of the Risorgimento. And it is the intellectual 
impersonality of his attitude and tone, blended perhaps with 
the lack of psychological interest which is so curiously 
English, that gives his picture of war semi-actuality. He 
never touches us to the quick. He gets nearest to doing so 
in the five pages he devotes to the early unsuccessful Italian 
assaults on Monte Sabotino—October-November, 1915—when 
cholera infected the trenches, and the patients could not be 
got down from “the shell-broken hamlets at the front” to 
the hospitals in the plain below. As a specimen of his literary 
treatment and of his tribute to the patient Italian infantry- 
man we cite a page :— 

‘‘Up at the front it was impossible to provide for the 
patients. I remember entering the door of a church, and 
finding myself alone in company with twenty men lying on 
the bare ground in various attitudes of despair. On 
looking more carefully, I saw that fifteen were dead, and 
the remainder just dying of cholera, too far gone even to 
roll an eye asking for aid. The symbols of religion looked 
down on this silent section of the floor of hell; it was like 


the scene of an allegory from Chaucer or the . “ Faerie 
Queen.”’ 
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“There was little of the glamor and glory of ‘the 
pen mer y= Maggio about those scenes, and I remember 
a cartload of stricken wretches as they arrived at: one of 
these pest-houses, cryitig out in bitter mockery, ‘Viva la 
guerra!’ and cursing those who had drawn Italy in. It 
was in the nights of mud and biood up on the San Floriano 
ridge that I first got an insight into the undercurrent of 
feeling against the war among the peasant soldiers, 
gallantly as they were fighting, and bravely as they. were 
enduring ineredzble hardships. I wondered forebcdingiy 
whether they could stand it for another year. They stood 
it for two more years before Caporetto, and recovered again 
after that. It is their endurance and recovery which need 

‘ explaining "—not ‘Caporetto. There was no such terrorism 

to hold the army together as held the Austrian army. The 

explanation is that im spite of a very defective political 
education and much side-tracking by enemy influences, the 

Italian peasant at bottom loves his country, and is hardy 

and much enduring in body and mind. 

“... On November 28th, the well-beloved medical, 
Captain Perusini, one of the Irredentist and patriot family 
that had paid dear for love of Italy, and one of our’ best 
friends, was mortally wounded at his post, standing beside 
our men in the doorway of that house. A few minutes 
later another shell brought .down half the house on the ‘top 
of the wounded inside it.”” (Pp. 57-58.) 

So far Mr. Trevelyan. If the reader will imagine the 
loading of the English car, with the smashed, freshly- 
wounded patients crawling from under the débris like maimed 
rats, with the shells whizzing and plumping at back and front 
of the ruin, he will get some idea of those details which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred writers most carefuliy 
suppress in the interests of—Nationalism. 

One cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs, and 
Mr. Trevelyan has some very interesting pages in Chapter 
VII., “Caporetto and the Retreat,’ on “that tremendous 
cataclysm which almost ruined Italy and bade fair to ruin the 
cause of her Allies, but ended in giving to her.a new nationai 
purpose and discipline, and to the Allies a closer unity.”” He 
analyzes sympathetically the case of an imaginary Giuseppe, 
a type of the povero fante of the Second Army, the disaffected 
men who let the enemy through at Caporetto and threw away 
their arms in the great retreat, crying “andiamo a casa.” 
And he winds up his explanation with the following 
reflection : — 

“The Italians are magnificent material, and if only 
they were given good education, they would respond 
splendidly in peace as in war to the requirements of their 
age and their country.” 

Psychologically, this phrase “ magnificent material” is 
very instructive. The handwriting is on the wall there, not 
only at Caporetto, but throughout the great land of Russia, 
no longer an Empire, and the ruins of the Central Empires 
as well. It speaks from every stricken, widowed, peasant 
home throughout Europe to capitalists, patriotic scholars, 
Irridentists, and Nationalist war-mongers. The European 
peoples never wished to kill one another en masse. They were 
led into it blindfolded. But Prussian Militarism and 
Tsarism have fallen, and now it seems all this “ magnificent 
material ’’ for national purposes and discipline is to be drilled 
afresh and “educated” to give to “the Allies a closer 
unity.’’ They are hard at it now, teaching Slovene children 
in captured Austrian territory patriotic Italian songs, con- 
scripting German Bohemians in Czech armies, preparing to 
force Croatians here or Syrians there, Silesians or Rhine- 
landers under a fresh yoke. And Mr. Trevelyan sees only 
in Caporetto “a huge and terrible Fourth Act of the drama 
. . . perhaps for the more complete, final discomfiture of 
the Dynasts!’’ “The King is Dead. Long Live the King!” 
But we would remind Mr. Trevelyan that no Tragedy ends 
at the Fourth Act. There is a Fifth now staging, and either 
a sham League of Nations will usher in a conflict far more 
terrible in ruin and devastation than sorrowing Europe knows 
or a real League of Peoples will be born. “TI recall those 
weeks of winter battle as having much the same affect on my 
senses as Irving’s staging of ‘ Macbeth,’”’ says Mr. Trevelyan. 
Irving’s staging! The simile seems inadequate from the pen 
of a gallant man who has so often heard, though he says 
nothing of it, the screams of the povero fante under the 


surgeon’s knife in “the old eighteenth-century Schloss’’ at 


Quisca—where the Italians used no anesthetics. But 
enough ! 

We must thank Mr, Trevelyan for this ably written 
record of his long and sustained services on theItalian Front, 
which tthe Italian wounded who were succoured by the cars 
of the First British Red Cross Unit for Italy will never 
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forget. We note that, inspired by Garibaldi throughout, he 
refers only once to “The League of Nations,” which he 
defines as “‘ The new National Internationalism of Mr. Wilson 
and his Fourteen Points.”’ Is the irony unconscious? 





THE TUNNEL. 


“The Tunnel.” By Dorotuy RicHARDson. (Duckworth 
7s. net.) 


THe critics, who are still much concerned with the “ right- 
ness’’ of Miss Richardson’s “ method,” have failed to per- 
ceive that it conveys impressionistically the full stream of 
feminine “ feeling ’’ about people and life as opposed to the 
orthodox styles of expression. That is its novelty. Most 
women do not disclose the processes of their “ feeling’? when 
they write, or, indeed, when they talk, just as they instinc- 
tively camouflage their emotions. But Miss Richardson has 
the courage to define her sensations as they rise in the rich 
stream of her emotional consciousness. No man, for example, 
could have written the following two confessions of a girl’s 
exuberant consciousness of things :— c 
“ Prayer.—She had a momentary impulse towards 
prayer and glanced at the bed. To get so far and cast her- 
self on her knees and hide her face in her hands against the 
counterpane, the bones behind the softness of her hands 
meeting the funny familiar round shape of her face, the 
dusty smell of the counterpane coming up, her face praying 
to her hands, her hands praying to her face, both throbbing 
separately with their secret, would drive something away.” 

P. 96. 

“ Scientific People.—A quite new kind of people. They 

were not... jolly. They could not be. They would never 

stop ‘looking.’ Culture and refinement: with something 
about it that made them quite different to the worldly 
people, a touch of rawness, raw school harshness, about 
them that was unconvincing of itself and could not come to 
life. It gave them a k'nd of deadness that was quite unlike 
ihe deadness of the worldly people, not nearly so dreadful— 
rather funny and likeable. One could imagine them all 
washing, very carefully, in an abstract kind of way, still 
looking and thinking, and always with the advancement of 
scienes in their minds; never really aware of anything 
behind or around them because of the wonders of science. 

Seeing these people changed science a little. They were 

almost something tremendous; but not quite.” (P. 101.) 

Here, to the feminine consciousness, “ prayer” is 
accompanied by “the dusty smell of the counterpane,” and 
the delicious image of the scientists washing themselves 
abstractedly is one half-maternal, half a girlish giggle. Of 
course, the author’s method of emptying the whole basket of 
Miriam Henderson’s impressions and sensations as she 
criticizes life, is one that might lead to deplorably sloppy 
results, were the artistic sense not on the watch to check 
and direct their outpouring. There are readers who will ask 
for “unity and design”’ in the plan of this book, and those 
who will complain that they don’t find “the reality which 
underlies the appearances.”” But these readers must not 
ask Miriam to dive for their pearls. She is snatching at and 
bringing up the most wonderful things, by handfuls, just as 
they float and wave and interpenetrate in the flow and surge 
of old London’s living torrent. 

Miriam in “The Tunnel,’’ which is Part IV. of her 
girlish Odyssey, is now confidential secretary to a firm of 
dentists in Wimpole Street, at the wage of twenty-five 
shillings a week, which pays for her Bloomsbury garret. 
The centre of things, in the whirl of her sensations, 
is her sense of keing “something” to her chief, 
the quiet, “ radiant ’’ Mr. Hancock, so unsparing of himself, 
so sensitively alive to everything the patient has to endure. 
Chapter III., with its wonderful exposition of the Wimpole 
Street household, the three partners, the Orly family, the 
patients, and the mechanics, is a complete answer to those 
who fancy that feninine impressionism is “ distressingly near 
the surface of things.’’ On the contrary, the changing sur- 
face gives the play of character and its heaving depths also, 
just as does a sketch by Rembrandt. The girl’s feeling 
registers every variation in the mood and manner of the 
people working with her, and the pressure, so to say, in the 
temperature of everybody’s intercourse. The acute, vivid 
sketch of Miriam’s week-end visit to the house of the great, 
new “critic,’’ clever little Mr. Wilson, with his snickering, 
intellectual talk, and his wife Alma, “ popping and sweeping 
gracefully ahout with little cries and clever sayings and 





laughter, trying to be real,” holds the most deadly criticism 
of this class of superior literary person. Everybody is 
“ bright,’’ and everybody is pretending. But it is all 
deliciously funny, this visit ; and Miriam’s acute perceptions 
are woven deftly into her feminine struggle to find 
herself—her real seli—while overlaid and protesting. Per- 
haps certain passages in Miriam’s ceaseless analysis of her 
own questionings are a little too drawn out, but the motif 
that recurs and animates the brilliant digressions is her 
explanation of the contrast between woman’s ways: and 
man’s. It is here that her “feeling” leads her to reveal 
secrets that women know but won’t talk of. On the one 
hand, “the knowledge of woman is larger, bigger, deeper, 
less wordy and clever than that of man.” But, on the other, 
most of the women are “cats... . keeping something up, 
pretending to be interested, being cattishly nice, and think- 
ing about other things all the time,’’ “full of deliberate, 
‘charming’ feminine effects,’’ advertizing themselves with 
their clothes and manners to men who are “stupid, com- 
placent idiots, but wonderful with their brains,’’ and 
“revelling in their cleverness.’’ If we snatch here at some 
scattered phrases, it is merely to pique our readers to 
examine for themselves Miriam’s running comments on the 
sexes. By a happy inspiration she gathers up the threads 
of her criticisms in the final delicious episode of little Mr. 
Taunton, the curate, and his capture by calm, parasitic Nurse 
Dear, who has, indeed, “an exceptional power of inspiring 
affection.”’ As a love comedy this would be hard to beat, 
but Miss Richardson makes it the vehicle for her unsparing 
dissection of feminine ethics, ‘Women have no pity on 
women... . they know how strong women are. ... Mr. 
Taunton, without his worldly props, his money, and his job 
and his health, had not a hundredth part of the strength of a 
woman... . nor had Dr. Densley.’’ But here we must 
leave Miriam’s reflections, from whose harvest we have 
scarce bound up a sheaf. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


THE Money Market is in an artificially plentiful state, and 
apparently the City bankers are afraid of a return to natural 
conditions. British and French Funds are dull. So are 
shipping shares, as freights are bound to fall further. Rubter 
shares have been in more demand. 


A GREAT INSURANCE AMALGAMATION. 

Details are now available of the proposed scheme for the 
purchase of the Law Union and Rock Insurance Co. by the 
London and Lancashire Fire Office. It is one of the greatest 
fusions in the history of British insurance. About two years 
ago the London and Lancashire bought up the shares of the 
Marine Insurance Company for £2,370,000—a big price, which 
has, however, been justified by admirable results. The pur- 
chase of the Law Union shares will involve a cost of £2,287,500, 
and with the wonderful history of the purchasing company 
before our eyes, we may confidently expect that the fusion will 
redound to the mutual advantage of both concerns. Its con- 
clusion depends upon the acceptance of the scheme by holders 
of 85 per cent. of the Law Union shares. This acceptance is 
not likely to be withheld, for the terms offered are generous. 
The price offered is £10 a share (partly paid), and 10 guineas a 
share (fully paid), payment to be made as to £4 in 5 per cent. 
debenture stock redeemable in 10 years at 105; £44 in London 
and Lancashire shares (£25, £24 paid), priced at £52, and the 
balance in 5 per cent. National War Bonds or cash. The pro- 
posed payment works out at about 40 per cent. higher than the 
market price of the Law Union. shares at the iime when negotia- 
tions between the two concerns began. It is likely to be a profit- 
able arrangement for both parties. 


Om AND RUBBER SHARES. 

A month ago oil shares were booming. Amid the disturbing 
effects of labour unrest this section alone in the Stock Exchange 
showed more than normal activity; and one reason for the 
support of oil shares actually arose out of labour troubles, for 
it was considered that additions io the cost of coat would greatly 
inerease the demand for oil. Prices were forced up to rather 
high levels and thé activity gave way a fortnight ago to a 
gradual reaction. As often happens, the rubber share market 
stepped in to claim public attention, and activity in this section 
is now very marked. The statistics of the rubber industry, and 
current estimates of output and probable demand are rather 
vague at the moment, and it is probable that those who are now 
turning speculative attent‘on to rubber shares are ‘‘banking,”’ as 
much as anything, on the removal of the excess profits tax, 
under which many of the younger plantation companies especially 
have been lahoring rather painfully. 


LvoRrioy. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


{ue Seventierae ANNUAL GENERAL Meetine of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, was held on 
Thursday, March 6th, 1919, at the Chief Office, Holborn 
Bars, London, Sir Thomas C. Dewey, Bart., the Chairman 
of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman, on rising, said :— 

At long last we have come to the end of hostilities, and 
we can look forward to a future which, though still fraught 
with uncertainties, is at least free from the horrors of war. 
Before proceeding to the business which has brought us 
together again to-day, I am quite sure I shall be rightly 
interpreting the feelings of us all in expressing the deep 
sense of thankfulness and relief which is in our hearts that 
the greatest and cruellest war which the world has ever seen 
has at length come to an end. 

The Secretary, Sir George May, K.B.E., having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the Auditors’ Report, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We are now entering upon a reconstructive period which 
must of necessity be attended with many difficulties but 
with a just and honourable peace in sight, and the promise 
that the blight of war has gone, my trust in my countrymen 
and women leads me to anticipate that such difficulties will 
be overcome. To-day, however, I have to review the opera- 
tions of a year which has seen the heaviest fighting since 
the beginning of the war. Notwithstanding the exceptional 
conditions under which we have had to work, the Company 
has had a most successful year. 


Total Income of the Company. 

The total income of the year from all sources was 
£21,820,163, being an increase of nearly two millions over 
that of 1917. Of this amount £9,736,403 represented 
premiums received in the Industrial Branch, £6,827,387 in 
the Ordinary Branch, and £29,244 in the General Branch; 
£4,795,054 was on account of interest, and £432,075 for the 
working expenses of the Approved Societies. 


Industrial Branch Business. 

It is, however, the premium income in the Industrial 
Branch to which I would draw particular attention. At 
the end of the year this was £10,715,566, showing an increase 
of £1,104,462 over the figure of twelve months ago. This 
increase was not, of course, received in full during 1918, 
but its actual benefit will be felt this year. In 1916 I told 
you that we had obtained an increase of premium income 
of £512,824, and that this increase had never been 
approached in the history of the Company. For 1918, 
therefore, the increase was more than double our previous 
best on record. Such a result in the fourth year of the war 
is a very remarkable achievement. A great portion of the 
increase is due to our Industrial War Bond Policy which 
was introduced in March last. This policy enabled all 
classes to subscribe for War Bonds by means of small 
monthly instalments, and the fact that millions of Bonds 
were subscribed for by means of these policies shows how 
much the opportunity was appreciated 

The total number of policies in force in the Industrial 
Branch is 22,256,570; of these 2,014, 311 are free policies on 
which no further premiums are payable. The average dura- 
tion of all policies in force on 31st December last is fourteen 
years, and the average age of the assured thirty-five years. 


Ordinary Branch Business. 

It is not only in the Industrial Branch that we have 
wonderful results, for the Ordinary Branch figures are even 
mone remarkable. Last March I told you that our new 
premium income of £567,472 was much in excess of that for 
any previous year. This year I am able to record that our 
new premium income in the Ordinary Branch is £1,293,182 
or considerably more than double our previous best. In this 
Branch also the War Bond Policy has played a large part. 
We have every reason to be proud of our War Pond policies 
for we feel that large as is. the amount of War Bonds that 
they represent, much larger sums were directly received by 
the Government owing to the efforts of our staff in bringing 
the Bonds to the attention of the population. The total sum 
assured under the new Policies issued ‘in the Ordinary 






Branch is £13,846,213, of which £5,626,600 was in respect 
of 7,148 policies for sums assured of £500 or over. 


Claims. 

Turning to the Claims, the amount paid in all Branches 
during 1918 reached the colossal figure of £10,324,578. In 
order to realize what this figure really means, let me state 
that in 1888, after forty years of solid work, our total funds 
were a little over £9,300,000, so that last year that sum 
would have been insufficient by £1,000,000 to meet our out- 
goings in claims alone. 

The cessation of hostilities will remove the heaviest 
burden that the Company has ever had to bear. I need not 
remind you that the payment of the vast majority of our 
war claims was undertaken voluntarily, and at the outset 
the Directors decided to continue the payment so long as it 
was in their power to do so. It is with thankfulness we can 
say that we have continued to the end, although the boldest 
of us might have hesitated had we known that the war 
claims would reach £5,000,000, at which the total now stands. 
In this connection I may point out that the Prudential 
has paid war claims on more than 230,000 policies 
out of a total number of 674,000 deaths actually confirmed 
by the British Government. This means that we have been 
called upon to pay claims on over one-third of the British 
soldiers killed during the war. 


Mortality. 

In addition to the war claims we had in 1918 to bear 
the additional strain of an influenza epidemic. While this 
lasted the claims so caused were actually heavier than the 
war claims, for the epidemic attacks both sexes. The male 
mortality shows a still further increase over that for 1917, 
and a still further increase in the wastage of young life 
about age twenty. The increase in the male mortality is 
partly due to the greater war losses and partly due to the 
influenza epidemic. With the females, however, it is wholly 
due to this latter cause. 

War Claims and German Indemnity. 

Last year, in speaking to you about these War Claims, 
I intimated that we had asked the Treasury ‘to consider the 
serious liability which, with some suggested limitation, the 
Company had undertaken at the request of the Government 
and in order not to discourage voluntary enlistment. The 
victory of the Allied Nations‘had simplified the situation, 
and a claim on beha!f of the Life Assurance Companies that 
these losses should be made good out of the War Indemnity 
has been formulated by the Life Officers’ Association and 
submitted to the Treasury. 

It is clearly improper that the War Risk which was not 
included in our policies should remain to be borne by the 
Company and by those of the public who are associated with 
it ; justice demands that those who provoked the war should 
be compelled to pay its cost. Our surviving policyholders 
are already contributing through taxation to the cost: of the 
war, and it is not possible to justify an additional levy on 
their resources, or a continued reduction in bonuses which 
is equivalent to such a levy, in order to cover liability not 
provided for in our life policies for those other policyholders 
who have fallen in the Service of the Nation. 


Valuation Report. 

I now come to the valuation report, from which you will 
see that the surplus in both branches is lower, I hope for 
the last time. 

The operation of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 
has again affected our profits. You will observe from the 
accounts that during the year £250,000 has been absorbed 
from the £350,000 set aside to meet the liabilities under the 
Act, leaving £100,000 still available for the future liabilities 
to which we are still exposed. The Act automatically 
comes to an end six months after the end of the war, and in 
view of this our liabilities should be limited, but the pay- 
ment of the arrears of premium under policies affected by 
the Act may be delayed should unemployment become more 
general. In these circumstances we feel that £100,000 is 
the minimum that can be retained to meet contingencies on 
account of the Act. 

When the world returns to its normal state we have 
every reason to anticipate that our profits will improve 
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to the pre-war standard, and we shall, under our profit- 
sharing scheme, be able to resume the payment of bonuses 
to the Industrial Branch policyholders, the out-door staff 
and the shareholders. At present, however, our profits are 
still showing the sears of war, and no allocation is possible 
under the scheme, whilst the shareholders receive only the 
reduced rate of dividend that has been paid for the past 
three years. 
Ordinary Branch Bonus. 

In the Ordinary Branch the Directors after very careful 
consideration decided that a bonus of £1 6s. per cent. should 
be allotted to the policyholders We feel contident that the 
near future will see our bonuses at least at their pre-war rate. 


Investments. 


Now may I call your attention to some interesting facts 
with regard to our investments ; during last year we pursued 
the course of placing practically all available funds at the 
disposal of the Government. Thus, out of approximately 
eleven millions sterling invested in marketable securities, nd 
less than ten and a half millions were lent for the purpose 
of carrying on the war. We were enabled to provide this 
very large sum for the following reasons :—(1) by the normal 
excess of income over out-goings, (2) by money obtained from 
repayments and maturities of loans and securities, (3) by the 
sale of nearly one and a half millions of various bonds and 
stocks at advantageous prices, and (4) by an increase of the 
amount of our loan from our Bankers. 

The net increase in our assets for the year amounted to 
£5,330,990, making our total assets, after 
loan from our Bankers, £109,126,862. 


deducting the 


Aid to the Covernment. 

Phe Company by its investments in War Bonds gave 
cordial support to the extended “Tank”? campaign 
inaugurated by the National War Savings Committee in the 
early part of the year, aml continued after the Armistice 
was signed. Hundreds of cheques for amounts from £1,000 
upwards were hamled by our representatives to the “'Tanks ” 
ev to the local authorities for investment in War Bonds to 
the credit of the various towns, and this plan of subscription 
umloubtedly had a great influence on the raising of large 
sums that were contributed from many suburban and pro- 
Vineial <«listricts. The co-operation of our out-door staff with 
the local War Savings Committees was shown to be of mutual 
benefit to the Company and to the National Exchequer, and 
lam pleased to say that the Company’s attitude has been 
cordially acknowledged by ‘the Controller of the National 
War Savings Committee in a letter complimenting the 
IMrectors on the public spirit displayed. 


Increasing Proportion of Home Securities. 

Now that peace is in sight, it is interesting to notice 
the changes which have taken place in our relative holdings 
of British and Foreign Government securities between 
December, 1913, and December, 1918. At the former date 
our holding of British Government Securities stood at one 
aml three-quarter millions, or 2 per cent. of the total assets ; 
at the latter date the amount was thirty-five and a-half 
millions, representing as much as 32) per cent., a proportion 
sixteen times as great. 

On the other hand, the amount in Foreign Government, 
Provincial, and Municipal securities has only advanced from 
eight and a-half millions to nine and a quarter millions, 
while the actual percentage to total assets has decreased 
from 98 per cent. to 8°5 per cent. In this connection, it 
may be mentioned that the figure in the balance-sheet 
includes about £2,000,000 invested in the securities of the 
French Government, so that there is a considerable decrease 
in our holdings of other foreign securities. This is, of course, 
due to the many sales, during the last three years, of Dutch, 
Swiss, and Scandinavian bonds, at high prices caused by 
the abnormal rates of exchange with those countries. 

For the past year we have not, of course, received any 
income on enemy securities, but, as I mentioned in 1915, 
the total holding was less than 2 per cent. of our funds, and 
at the present time is only 1°6 per cent. In the same 
category must now be placed our Russian securities, which 
represent 1°4 per cent. of our assets. 





Value of Securities and Investments Reserve. 


Dealing with the value of our investments generally, the 
past year stands out prominently as being the first over a 
long series in which the market values of securities have 
shewn an appreciation. This appreciation, though not great, 
indicates a distinct tendency towards improved values, anc 
marks, I hope, the turn of the tide which will bring pros 
perity both to our Country and our Company. At the same 
time, the leeway lost during four and a half years of war 
cannot be made up at once, and it was thought desirable to 
again strengthen the Investments Reserve Fund, which in 
the combined Branches now stands at the imposing total of 
£4,450,000. 

Whether this Reserve should be maintained or used to 
write down securities was most carefully considered. It was, 
however, finally decided that in view of the restrictions still 
existing on the Stock Exchange, and of the continuance of 
Government borrowing, there was still a lack of stability in 
market values, and that the Fund should therefore be left 
in the form of a reserve. It is, however, the intention of 
your Board when a suitable opportunity offers, to utilise 
this Fund in writing down securities to values more com- 
patible with after-war conditions. 


Strain on the Company. 

While fully recognising that the country may have to 
pass through a period of stress and strain during recon- 
struction, which may affect profoundly a Company such as 
the Prudential with its manifold financial interests, yet, 
when | reflect that during the past decade we have set aside 
nearly ten million pounds to meet depreciation, | am opti 
inistic as to the future. And this has been accomplished 
despite the unexampled strain which the Company has had 
to bear in meeting claims due to the War, the influenza 
epidemic, and the imposition of the Courts (Kmergeney 
Powers) Act, 


Co-operation of all Classes. 

However strong the Company may be, this tremenssous 
achievement could not have been accomplished without. the 
loyal co-operation of all classes interested in the prosperity 
of the Company. You, ladies and gentlemen, have helped 
by giving up your bonuses and part of your dividend. The 
out-door staff of the Company have suffered by the with 
drawal of their bonuses, and the policyholders have seen 
their bonuses reduced or suspended. With the glorious end 
of the War attained, these sacrifices have not been in vain, 
and I am confident that none of you will regret the course 
we have had to adopt. 

On behalf of the whole Board of Directors I do wish to 
thank you personally for the uncomplaining manner in 
which these sacrifices have been borne, and through the 
publication of this speech I desire to thank also the whole 
body of our policyholders and out-door staff. 

I said last year that while we were voluntarily bearing 
the extra burdens thrown upon us by the War the Directors 
would be unwilling to ask you to suffer any further diminu 
tion in respect of the dividend which, taking into account 
the pre-War bonus additions, has now for the fourth year in 
succession been reduced by 334 per cent. It is at present 
more than usually difficult to forecast the future, but the 
outlook is obviously much brighter than that of a year ayo 
and I think it is permissible to take a sanguine view of the 
prospects before us: the first duty of your Directors must 
be to preserve inviolate the stability of the Company, but 
subject to that consideration nothing would give the Board 
so much satisfaction as the ability to announce a renewed 
distribution of bonuses under our profit-sharing scheme. I 
am sure you will Wish us the best possible fortune during 
the present year and we trust we shall not disappoint you at 
our next Annual Meeting. 


Profit-Sharing. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out to you that a 
favourable decision with regard to our claim on account of 
Industrial Assurance losses to compensation out of the War 
indemnity would materially help our power to resume 
distribution under our profit-sharing scheme. 
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It is useful to place on record the past results of the 
Company with regard to profit-sharing which are set out in 
the appended schedule. 

Provit-SHaARiING ReEcorD. 





Year. ccs “anes ee Staff. VPolicyho! "a 
1908 re: 35, 060 ae 35, 000 mers 72, 697 
1909 “int 50,000 mas 50,000 “pe 176,401 
1910 me 65,000 es 65,000 as 222,507 
1911 hs 75,000 na? 75,000 sink 277,083 
1912 wee 90,000 ae 90,000 a) 324,797 
1913 ae 100,000 ae 100,000 sae 359,572 
1914 a 100,000 se 100,000 =r 398,360 
1915 =e 50,000 sey 50,000 mat 276,721 
1916 aus Nil bia Nil se 112,565 
1917 co Nil ae Nil a 38,710 
1918 ee: Nil Se Nil ae 587 

£565,000 £565,000 £2,260,000 


Problems of the Future. 

In the vast financial problems which at the present time 
confront the State, the Pradential, by reason of the magni- 
tude of its funds and its great investing power, is vitally 
interested. The Directors of this Company are in the 
position of Trustees for upwards of twenty million policy- 
holders, and it is essential therefore that we give the closest 
possible attention to every phase of the financial situation, 
in addition to any schemes affecting the welfare and interests 
of the wage-earners of this Country. 

Kor example, the rate at which the Government borrows 
is of paramount importance to us, affecting as it does the 
values of all gilt-edged marketable securities. 

Again, we are anxious to know the plans of the Govern 
ment on the housing question, as we have been approached 
on several occasions by local authorities with regard to the 
financing of certain of the proposed schemes. 

‘Then there is the question of Home Railway stocks, of 
Which we ave the largest holders in the country. As you 
are aware, the Government has indicated there is to be no 
change in the present conditions for another two years at 
least. In due course, however, the question of the com- 
pensation, should Nationalisation take place, will have to 
le faced, and the terms will be of the greatest possible 
importance to both policyholders and shareholders of the 
Prudential, which at the present time holds Debenture, 
Guaranteed, Preference and Ordinary Stocks of this class to 
the extent of nearly £6,000,000 in value. 

sy reason of the nature of our business we are in a 
position to invest large amounts for a considerable number 
of years, and are thus in a somewhat different position from 
that of Banks and similar institutions, whose investments 
must necessarily be of a more fluid and easily realisable 
character. In other words, we are compelled to take what 
may be termed the long view on questions of finance, and 
this involves correspondingly increased responsibility. 


Credit of the State. 

The success or non-success of many of the schemes for 
public and = private reconstruction now before the 
country must depend largely upon the terms on 
which the necessary funds can be obtained. Our 
experience shews that at the present time these 
terms depend almost entirely upon the rates of interest 
offered by the State for its loans. Every effort made to 
improve the credit of the State and reduce the rate at which 
it borrows will reflect favourably upon the prosperity ‘of the 


nation, and aid materially in carrying out the schemes for 
the betterment of our Country. 


Fire and Other Classes of Insurance. 

As you are aware, we have during the last two years 
transacted a certain amount of accident business as shown 
in the accounts of the General Branch, and as you will 
remember took powers to undertake Fire and various other 
classes of insurance. We have come to the conclusion that 
the present is a favourable time for such an extension. 
Although we have every reason to expect that our existing 
connections will enable us to obtain almost immediately a 


very considerable volume of business, we intend to proceed 
in a Prudential manner, 
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New Capital. 

I would remind you that the authorised capital of the 
Company is £2,000,000, of which £1,000,000 remain unissued. 
Subject to the consent of the Treasury, it is proposed that 
the remaining £1,000,000 should be issued pro rata to our 
shareholders, and that a small proportion only of the 
nominal value of such new shares should be called up, further 
calls depending upon the amount of the business transacted 
and other contingencies. These new shares will be designated 
B shares, and will depend for dividend entirely upon 
75 per cent. of any distributable profit from the General 
Branch, the remaining 25 per cent. of that profit being 
allocated to the existing shares. 

Prospects of Ceneral Branch. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to forecast the amount 
of profit which the General Branch may be able to earn, and 
I trust that shareholders will not be disappointed if it should 
be found advisable to refrain from making any distribution 
in the near future, but will be satisfied if as the result of 
our most careful and constant attention to this new class 
of business we are eventually able to distribute moderate 
dividends, increasing as our success becomes more assured. 
It should be fully realised that Fire and Accident business 
is subject to much greater fluctuation as regards its profit- 
earning capacity than Life Assurance business. These new 
Shares must not in any way be compared with our existing 
shares, which for many years have secured dividends and 
bonus, the satisfactory nature of which has been due not 
only to an enormous business with an income of many 
millions per annum, but also to long and careful husbanding 
of our resources and the building up of reserves which have 
enabled us to face unexpected losses such as have resulted 
from the past four years of War. Our new venture in Fire 
and Accident business must be regarded as an “ offspring ”’ 
which will require careful consideration during its youth, 
and for whose robust maturity we shall be prepared te watt 
with such contidence as our endeavours will, we believe, 
justify. 

Share Accounts. 

It has been customary at these meetings to state the 
number of shareholders on our register, and | am glad to 
report that the total number of accounts is now 1,927, being 
an increase of 141 over last year. 

Approved Societies. 

Dealing with the question of National Health Insurance 
the claims of the Prudential Approved Societies during the 
past year amounted to £1,492,000. The average number of 
new claims per week from January to April was 10,000, but 
in July, owing to the influenza epidemic, they reached 
24,000; in August they fell again to the normal, but in 
October they increased to 17,000, and in November to 
31,500. 

Ministry of Health. 

Our Approved Societies have always exerted their full 
influence to hasten the establishment of a Ministry of 
Health: in season and, as some thought, out of season ; 
before the War and even during its critical periods they 
have in conjunction with other Approved Societies urged 
upon the Government that the welfare of the people should 
be its first consideration whether in Peace or War, and that 
no social measure was of greater importance or more 
urgently needed than the immediate co-ordination of the 
Health Services of the Nation (including Housing and Sani- 
tation) by means of a Ministry of Health. They pledged 
their support to a Bill drafted by the Government, which 
proposed to include temporarily the whole of the Poor Law 
in the new Ministry of Health rather than risk the delay 
which would inevitably take place if the new Ministry had 
to wait until the Poor Law was dissolved and reformed. 

The whole subject was exhaustively dealt with by our 
General Manager (Mr. Thompson) in his Presidential 
Address to the National Conference of Industrial Assurance 
Approved Societies held in October last, and I shall be glad 
if any shareholder of the Company who is interested in the 
subject would ask for a copy of that address before leaving 
this Hall. 

Collection of Premiums. 

As regards the important work of collecting our 
premiums, I have on several occasions explained to you the 
improved system which we adopted experimentally in 1912, 


and generally in 1913. More than half of our premium 
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income is now collected under what is called the Block 
System, and the extent to which that system has been 
developed during the War, and especially during the past 
year, has been quite satisfactory. It would have been even 
more rapidly extended last year but for the fact that some 
additional clerical work is required to effect the change of 
method, and the clerical staff were very heavily handicapped 
owing to the number away on Active Service. 

It is abundantly clear that the Block System has 
already brought about an appreciable reduction in our 
expenses, though all the advantage secured in this direction 
has hitherto been much more than counter-balanced by the 
War Claims, the War Allowances to the Staff on Active 
Service, and in providing for the liability imposed upon the 
Company by the misdirected provision affecting insurance 
policies which was hastily inserted in the Courts (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act. 

It was, as you know, our declared intention that the 
Agency Staff should derive benefit from economy resulting 
from the success of the Block System, and effect has been 
given to this determination notwithstanding the heavy 
demands which we have had to meet in other directions. 

Agency Staff. 

The unexampled progress of the business of the Company 
has also been of material assistance to the Agency Staff, and 
I am glad to say that their average earnings increased from 
£2 18s. 7d. per week during 1917 to £3 9s. 6d. per week 
during 1918. I think it is right that you should know the 
facts, because there has been some agitation on behalf of 
those who are, generally speaking, less successful than others 
of our Agents, and the charge has been freely advanced that 
the Company does not pay its Agents a living wage. 

Our Agents are divided into two classes: the smaller 
class numerically, who are employed under the Block 
System, collect more than half of our premium income and 
are salaried men. The larger class numerically are paid 
salary for making their weekly collections, a duty which 
usually occupies about three days, the rest of the week being 
available for the introduction of new business which is paid 
for as piece work by commission 

It is not possible to maintain a standard rate of wage 
for thousands of men who for half the week are working, or 
perhaps not working, on commission terms. It is inevitable 
that some men should prove more industrious, more capable 
and more resourceful than others, and it is a fact that some 
few of our agents earn less commission in a year than others 
earn in a week, so that the claim put forward on behalf of 
the few is equivalent to a demand for a week’s pay for 
something like half a week’s effective work. 

Hitherto we have been more or less content in the 
knowledge that our terms of remuneration afforded to the 
Agent the opportunity of earning good wages, and in a 
number of cases where he has not availed himself of that 
opportunity we have accepted the situation provided the 
collections were properly attended to. We have been loth to 
terminate the agreements of men simply on the ground that 
their agencies were unproductive, but that attitude will 
demand reconsideration if dislike or unsuitability for the 
work and consequent failure to earn the average wage is 
made the ground for unwarranted criticism of the Company. 

Where the rate of an agent’s earnings is much below 
the average wage we intend in future to ascertain the cause : 
if the shortage can be regarded as attributable to any fault 
on the part of the Company we shall do our best to supply 
what is lacking: if on the other hand the fault is properly 
attributable to the Agent we shall expect him to supply what 
is lacking, should he desire to retain his Agency appoint- 
ment. The cases of men earning much less than the average 
wage are happily relatively few in number, and we hope that 
a satisfactory and amicable arrangement may be arrived at 
with most of them when our enquiries have been concluded : 
there is every desire on the part of the Company to deal with 
them with as much generosity as the circumstances warrant. 

Magnificent Work of the Staff. 

You will have realised that the unprecedented progress 
of the Company during 1918 could not have been achieved 
without enthusiastic effort on the part of the vast majority 
of the Staff. Those Superintendents ani Assistant Super- 
intendents who were not considered eligible for Active 
Service have had a harassing time throughout the War and 
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during 1918 their difficulties became acute. The Staff was 
so depleted that Superintendents were temporarily under- 
taking the control of two Districts although in some instances 
no assistants remained to help them. Fortunately the 
Agency Staff still left to us were, in most cases, men of 
considerable experience in the work, and I cannot speak too 
highly of the loyal efforts which produced such magnificent 
results ; our thanks are also due to the temporary collectors 
for much good work done on other Agencies which are being 
maintained for men away with the Colours. 

Our Indoor Staff have also risen splendidly to the calls 
necessarily made upon them, and we are thankful that a 
fair number of our men in khaki are now passing through 
the various stages of demobilization, so that the almost 
intolerable strain on their civilian colleagues will be 
sensibly relaxed in the near future. An additional strain 
on our Staff has been caused by the prominent part taken 
by a number of our men in the work of the London Ambul- 
ance Column: those so employed have done their utmost 
to make good their frequent absences from Office duty, but 
flesh and blood have their limitations, and their colleagues 
have, whenever possible, rendered such assistance as their 
own already overburdened energies permitted. 


Red Cross Work. 

The work of the London Ambulance Column has done 
much to relieve the sufferings of those who have been 
wounded for us in the terrible and prolonged conflict now, 
we trust, at an end, and I hope the undoubted services of 
the men composing that Column will meet with suitable 
official recognition. The men concerned, not all of whom 
are connected with the Prudential, have made extraordinary 
sacrifices throughout the whole of the War, and it would be 
but just that they should share in any award which may be 
conferred on men engaged in the Home Service. 

Entertainments have been given by members of our Staff 
throughout the War to wounded soldiers both in this hall 
and in other centres, which have been much appreciated by 
those able to attend them, and we have heard with pleasure 
that the hospital work undertaken by a number of our women 
clerks has been greatly valued. 

Women Clerks. 

For more than forty years we have employed a consider- 
able staff of women clerks, so that it is no new venture on 
the part of the Prudential. Our experience is that more 
and more successfully they are establishing themselves 
as an efficient section of the Staff, and we anticipate they 
will take an increasingly important place in our office 
administration. 

Return of Enlisted Men. 

After more than four years of War we are welcoming back 
those members of the indoor and- outdoor staff who have 
been serving with the Colours. During their absence the 
Company has spared no effort to keep their families and 
dependants in a financial position no Jess advantageous than 
would have been the case had they remained with us. Well 
have they deserved all that we could do, and we greet them 
with thankfulness that they have survived the many perils 
they have faced. Yet, while we rejoice at their safe return, 
our thoughts are filled with sadness when we remember the 
many who have laid down their lives for the Great Cause. 


The Supreme Sacrifice. 

Out of 1,508 members of the indoor staff who joined the 
Forces 191 have died or been killed in action, while out of 
7,152 of the outdoor staff 539 can never return. Their 
comrades who have been associated with them on the field of 
battle or have carried on their work at home will long 
cherish their memory, and the story of their great sacrifice 
will ever stand out as an imperishable record in the history 
of the Prudential. 

The Directors: propose to erect a suitable Memorial in 
the Courtyard to the memory of Prudential men who have 
fallen. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the report and the 
accounts, but before asking Mr. Edgar Horne, the Deputy- 
Chairman, to second the resolution, I should like to say that 
my speech will be issued in pamphlet form, and may be 
obtained at any of the Offices of the Company. 

Mr. Horne then seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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